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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munie- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST;' 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of th> subject, not only the Presipent or 
tHe Usirep Srares, but the Commanper OF THE Army, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. .... From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war,- 
crviL, servile, or forcign, from that instant the war powers 
of Congress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
wit, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power. . . . It isa war power. I say it isa war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to carry on the war, and MuST CARRY IT ON, Ac- 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OP WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE OF THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of } th armies have power to eman- 
cipate.all the slaves in the invaded territory.”--J.Q. Apaus, 
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Refuge of Oppression. 


THE TRUE INTERESTS OF BLACK AND 


WHITE. 
1 ie evidentl* more desirable that the Union 
i be restored with slavery existing as before, | 


t it. unless a form of labor be at the same | 
shall save us from ruin. We 
e folly of forgetting our prin- 
; \ t warinthe land. <A year a@®, 
na rhly sane man in America would have con- 
e of absolute emancipation, if such 
The reasons are 
restore this Union with four millions 





a ree could have been made. 


ed. Po 





of unprotected blacks on the country, free to work 
or not, with their old men and women, their sick and 
their children unprovided for, would be to curse that 
race with the worst abandonment they have known 
in their entire 


| 
i 
humiliation. 
tore the Union, with the slave States sud- | 
denly deprived of the institution which has been the | 


foundation of their prosperity, and on which we de- | 
pend as much as they for the very productions which 
make them valuable members of the Union, would | 
he to, ‘rpetuate on ourselves and on them the very | 


No blockade would so | 
ctually stop the export of cotton, no war would | 


evils we are now suffering. 
} 





) thoroughly impoverish the families of the South, | 
no decree of confiseation would so completely annul | 
the possibility of collecting Northern debts, no in- | 
vading army would so wholly depopulate the planta- 
tions of the South, and no devastation of the sword 
would so totally destroy the South as a commercial 
correspondent of the North, and a purchaser of Nor- 
thern commodities. 

Let no man say this is a base and sordid view of 
a question of personal freedom. It is not so. We 

nothing in favor of the perpetuation of slavery 
as an institution. If any man‘will devise a substi- | 
tute for it which will take care of the black families | 
alone, to say nothing of the white, he will do the age 
aservice. But immediate emancipation is an idea | 


that all of us regarded as the ruin of both black and | 
white, a year ago; and some few, in the excitement 
of war, have forgotten that such emancipation by 
the war would be as fatal in ite efforts as if it had 
occurred in times of peace. 

Men imagine that the only thing to be done is to} 
make the blacks free, and that then they would be | 


naturally employed as free laborers at a rate of pay- | 
ment that would make them comfortable ; and that | 
the Southern countries would go on, calmly produce- | 


ing and selling and buying as heretofore. The idea | 
is chimerical. The history of the world proves it. 
In no tropical country on earth will the human race 
work for any more than the bare support of life, ex- 
cept on compulsion; and, unless the reformer can, 


with his emancipation scheme, introduce new and 
superhuman industry, economy, thrift and persever- 
ance into the negro, it will result that he will not 
earn a support for himself alone, much less for his 
family; that he will often beg, steal, or starve, rather 
than work; that the oldgand helpless will be aban- 
doned, that children will be cast out to suffer and 
die; in short, that all the ills which attend poverty 
here will at once attach to negro poverty there, and 
that the Southern system will change from one of 


forced labor with good pay, to one of no labor and 
n pay 
Men may well propose to take now, as some have 
posed, a hundred or a thousand, or many thou- 
egroes, and pay them wages for their labor. 
t will the same men take them, with their families, 
oll and young, sick and insane, and contract to fur- 
nish them, instead of pay in meney, abundance of 
food, clothing, medical attendance, and the necessa- 
ries of comfortable life, throughoufTife, with all its 
es? Who will make the proposal, and agree 
) let the negro work as a freeman, and be the judge 
of his own hours and time, and leave when he 
ithout carrying his dependents with him ? 
pic gentlemen may send in applications 
for “contrabands,” but they are very careful to say 
notl about contrabands’ wives and children, and 
its and sick sisters, and all their helpless re 
Men may be willing to contract for the 
irdy negro, who can do work and earn six | 
larsa month, but will they hire the old “ mame | 
mies and daddies,” and pay them a support and 
{ g tll they die ? 
oposition to make use of the war for the 
purposes of emancipation is virtually a proposition 
plunge the South into the depths of poverty, of 
th white and black. 
_ What then, in times like these, would be the de- 
‘re of a true statesman in managing the affairs of his 
ntry? Would he seek, as a means of putting 
n rebellion, to destroy the very country which is 


J elon, and with it destroy our own prosperity ? 
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wuld he seek to plunge the black race into ruin 
with the white? The politician who does this is 
bind to all questions of public good, and must have 
ah ind fixed on one idea, to the exelusion of all 
S000 reasoning, 

lle would seek to restore the Union to its ancient 
Prosperity. Ile would endeavor to bring back the 


revolt d States with their institutions intact. He 
treat slavery precisely as he would treat cot- 
i-growing. Both are institutions, both are sources 
alth and prosperity; the abolition of either 
la volish the other almost, if not wholly. But 
he forever forbid cotton-growing, for the sake 
ning the cotton-grower into submission ? 
rever forbid slave-owning, for the sake 
ng the slave-owner to yield ? In either 
id strike a deadly blow at the nation’s 
verity. On the contrary, he would desire and 
r to re store the Union, precisely as it was, pros- 
“and having a vast population of happy whites 

{ bl wks, and then he would set himself 
‘cevise a way of ameliorating the condition 
“Sormg classes of men; and if he could 
‘sutute for slavery which would take care 
wk race, he would urge its adoption, or, pos- 
lin ould endeavor to remove that race from the 
Who can doubt that the American Union is 

"e Valuable with fotr millions of slaves, as well 
v and well provided'as they are, with the pos- 
ty of improving their condition, and, perhaps, 
= tating another form of labor for absolute slav- 
‘, !2an it would be with four millions of free blacks 
‘ing through a desolate and poverty-stricken 
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South ?— New York Journal of Commerce. 
THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE OPPO- | 
SITION. 


Pie Party line seems to be drawn with great dis- 
Santa by the abolitionists, and the opposition is 
of a oe of the leaders and the rank and file 
weeka kar " al Anti-Slavery party. The last two 
ey are. een loaded with sorrows for them. Abo- 
The om aang aes suffered severely at Washington. 
al history : re een a most critical one in the nation- 
supposed ’ Nec hon by (ar than has been generally 
tek fh the danger wholly passed. The 

Savers breathe more freely, and are confident 





| sented, 


of their ability to preserve the nation against the in- 
sidious attacks of the enemy at the North. The 


question which has been under discussion for some | 


time has been speciously and falsely stated by these 
gentlemen, and they hoodwinked a few by their in- 
genuity. 
Union, or shall we preserve slavery ?” and a very 
few really believed that there was something of the 
sort at issue. Whereas their issue and their ultima- 
tum has been, and is at length boldly avowed, “ No 
union with slaveholders.” 


“ Shall the Union be preserved, or shall we abolish | 


Union, Constitution and law, for the purpose of get- 
ting rid of slavery ?” This is the new issue now pre- 
The Administration is determined to sus- 
tain the Union. The opposition are determined to 
abolish slavery, and let the Union take its chances. 


No more men and no more money are to be voted, | 


unless the war is proclaimed to be Anti-Slavery. 


Let us be thankful for the present strength of the | 
The 


Administration, on this all-important position. 


country should sustain it in every possible, way. Let 


meetings be held and Union-saving speeches be made. | 
Let the men who are on the side of the Constitution 


and the law speak out boldly and in clear tones. 


Nine-tenths of the a are united in these conser- | 


vative views, and should make their opinions known. 
The Anti-Slavery papers, the Liberator and others, 


have for months kept a form of petition for the abo- | 
lition of slavery standing in their columns, and re- | 


commended their realers to sign and forward it. 
These are the petitions which Mr. Sumner presents 
from time fo time, and which are reported by tele- 
graph throughout the country. 
with counter petitions for the Constitution and the 
laws. 

The following extract from a letter of a distinguish- 
ed banker at Washington to one in New York, is 
worthy of universal attention :— 


“Tam a good deal alarmed at the rampant spirit of 
Abolition. ‘This war has professedly been in defence 
of the Constitution and the restoration of the Union 
to its original state. But there is a large class of men 
who openly oppose the prosecution of the war, ex- 
cept for the extinction of slavery, and openly say they 
don’t want to see the Government restored, except 
with the abolition of slavery. And very many say 
they do not expect to see the Union restored as it 
was—that they. want toa aavern the rehel States as 


provinces, or give them to the Africans—but by no+ 
means admit them to the equality of the States. God | 


knows where this will lead. 
ident. 
Union. You can do a great deal. 
all the strong bankers of the State of New York and 
New England; stop on your way, and get those of 
Philadelphia, and let it be known that the money 
power of the country, while they will go all lengths 


My hope is in the Pres- 


in sustaining the Union, will do nothing to sever it, | 


and it will be of immense use. 
* No man has any right to withhold his hand from 
this work.’’ LN. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


= - 


CONGRESS HAD BETTER ADJOURN! 


Weare seriously alarmed lest the present Congress 
will do more harm to the country, and more to break 
up the Union, than all the armies Jeff. Davis could 
bring into the field. At such atime, when the ques- 


tion of slavery is more irritating than ever, we find | 


them continually tampering with it. Congress has, 
time and again, refused to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, because it would be so flagrantly 
unjust to the States of Maryland and Virginia. Yet, 
just at this time, when those States should be concil- 
jated, we find a jackanape in Congress proposing that 
measure. Then Mr. Gurley proposed to confiscate 
and frée the negroes of those in rebellion, for he 
doesn’t want to be outdone; and lastly, we have Mr. 
Wilson, a regular blue-black republican, who smells 
around anc “ads some runaway negroes confined in 
jail. His delicate sensibilities are affected. He can 
hardly refrain from tears. Hale, also, is similarly 
afflicted. Every black scoundrel is a man and a 
brother, and having been found in jail, it is conclu- 
sive: proof of exemplary piety. A scene must be had 
in the national capitol. 

The people are getting tired of these things. There 
is a strong feeling that Congress had better adjourn 
forthwith. No one has the slightest confidence in 
their wisdom or patriotism, though all believe them 
to be capable of anything that passion or prejudice 
could dictate. It is unfortunate—most unfortunate 
—to the country, at the present time, that Congress 
should be in session. It is, in fact, only arump. The 
ablest men have joined the army, leaving nothing 
but a set of political hacks, who cannot do any harm 
and cannot do any good. There is only one course. 
Let them make the necessary appropriations, and ad- 
journ—go home and attend to their own affairs bet- 
ter than they have those of the United States.— 
Louisville Democrat. 

We speak it plainly’: the scheme for general 
emancipation or arming the blacks will lose every 
slave State to the Union. It would take a standing 
army of two hundred thousand men to retain Ken- 
tucky in the Union, and then the soldiers would be 
compelled to aid in exterminating the black race. 
If they are emancipated, there is but one thing to 
be done with them: they must be wiped ont—utter- 
ly obliterated.’ It must be a merciless, savage ex- 
termination of the whole tribe. There will be no 
question of humanity, or justice, or mercy. It will 
be nature’s first law—self-defence. The two races, 
as has been amply shown by the whole history of the 
world from the days of the Egyptians to our own 
times, cannot exist in the same country, unless the 
black race is in slavery. It is no question for theory, 
argument or discussion. It is a direct law of God, 
final and conclusive. The President, himself a Ken- 
tuckian, knows and appreciates the condition of af- 
fairs, and will act for the best, and it ought to be the 
duty of the State Legislature to aid him by ex- 
pressions of condemnation of the Cameron policy. 
—lbid. 2 
rator. 





The Hiberat 


EMANCIPATION AND THE SLAVE POWER. 

As President Lincoln, powerless to resist the ten- 
dencies of the present crisis, finds himself “ drifting ys 
towards an emancipation policy, yet does what he 
can, step by step, to resist this tendency, and to delay 
that consummation which he cannot prevent, so the 
organs of the Church, forced by the same strong 
current into words and acts mote or less depreciatory 
of slavery, still oppose the radical cure of that evil, 
and do what they can to prevent immediate emanci- 
pation. While their choice was free, they chose to 
be the bulwark of slavery. Obliged now to choose 
between killing and “scotching” the snake, they 
choose the latter, and urge that slayery be not inter- 
fered with, except in the case of rebel masters. 

The editor of the New York Evangelist (Dec. 19th) 
devotes an elaborate article to commendation of the 


They stated it to be, * Shall we restore the | 


Let them be met | 


If he will stand firm, we can yet save the | 
Come here with | 


| half-way policy, the essential part of which is as fol- 
| lows :— 

| But the question returns, Since it is settled that 
!our armies shall not fight for slavery, shall they be 
ordered to fight against it? Well do we know, that 
as slavery began the rebellion, it deserves to die; but 
how to strike the monster is the question. 

“There are two ways. One is by a general act of 
emancipation, the other by confiscation of the proper- 
ty of rebels, slaves of course included. Each has its 
| advocates, in and out of Congress, and its advantages. 

“Emancipation has the merit of being a bold and 
decided course. it goes straight to the mark. It 
proclaims a distinct object. It presents an end of the 
war very inspiring to the mind of the North, and 
which would at once attract the sympathy of all who 
hate slavery in Europe. But it has several very se~ 
rious objections : 

“1. It is a tremendous stretch of power. There is 
no legal or constitutional right to do it. Congress has 
no power over slavery in the States. That belongs 
to the States themselves. ‘They alone can abolish it. 
If done now, it can only be under the temporary dic- 
tatorship of martial law. 

“2. A general act of emancipation is too sweeping. 


masters. True, this injustice might be remedied by 
giving compensation to loyal masters, but the remedy 
is slow, remote, and uncertain, while the injury is im- 
mediate and great. 

“3. Such a step would at once alienate the border 
States, which it is so important to preserve. Already 
Kentucky is half rebellion, from apprehension of this 
very thing. And it destroys the lingering Union sen- 
timent in the farther South. ‘Thus we see that eman- 
cipation, which is so easy to talk about, is a very dif- 
ficult and dangerous measure to carry through. 

“But there remains another way, which is open to 
none of these objections—a mefhod strictly legal and 
constitutional, which does no injury to any loyal man, 
which offends no loyal State, and yet which secures the 
It is CONFISCATION. This is the 


same obje ct. 


method proposed in the bill of Mr. Trumbull, now | 


befure the Senate. Congress has no power to abolish 
slavery in South Carolina, but it has full power to 


confiscate the property of rebels in arms against the | 


Government, slaves included. This of course in- 
volves their liberation, and what more do we want? 
Let this act be published at Beaufort, and it needs no 
military decree of emancipation to set free the slaves. 
Every planter who has taken up arms against the 
Government, by that act has forfeited all claim to pro- 
tection ; and as he flees before our advancing armies, 
he liver vebind him his plantation and his “ faithful 
—— no longer slaves, DUU free tenants of the 

“This act discriminates between loyal and rebel 
masters; it holds firm the border States; it strength- 
ens Union men at the South; and, above all, it is a 
strictly legal and constitutional method of securing the 
| end, setting the slaves of men in rebellion forever free. 

‘Ts not, then, an Act of Confiscation the best Act 
| of Emancipation? If Confiscation be not as sounding 
'a word as Emancipation, yet it designates a legal 
jact. It violates no law, and accomplishes the same 
| end—the virtual overthrow of slavery. For the pres- 
ent, therefore, it seems to me that we should forbear 
to speak of declaring martial law wherever our troops 
come, and proclaiming emancipation at the head of 
| the army, and try that other method, which, if less 
| ostentatious, is not less effectual.” 
| Let us glance at each of the Evangelist’s three ob- 
| jections to the abolition of slavery, above stated. 
| The closing sentence of objection No. 1 utterly nul- 
\lifies the sentences preceding it. Indeed, the three 
|assertions of which this objection is composed bear 
| the same relation to each other with the three reasons 
| which a boy gave for not lending his jacknife. 

Says the boy—‘‘I don’t want to; I’ve lent it; I 
havn’t gotany.” Says the editor—“ It is a tremen- 
| dous power; the thing can’t be done; it can be done 
|only in the present emergency.”’ Very well! then 
i let us use the present emergency for that purpose, 
| and thank Heaven for the unggserved opportunity of 
so usingit. Instead of being a “ tremendous ” power, 
| it is a beneficent power, the exercise of which is in- 
dispensable to our welfare, and even to our continued 
| existence as one nation. War, which is ordinarily 
| evil, and only evil, has for once created the opportu- 
nity of doing a good thing, by instruments which in 
| peace had no such power. As John Quincy Adatns 
has clearly shown, in time of war, either the Presi- 
dent or Congress has the right to abolish slavery ut- 
terly, through the whole country, and any General, 
| operating in a hostile State, has the right to proclaim 
its utter abolition there. Since this editor. admits 
/ that the existence of martial law (our present situa- 
| tion) carries this right with it, his talk about the disa- 
| bilities of Congress and of the President ir. other cir- 
| cumstances is merely an attempt to throw dust in the 
| eyes of his readers. His wish was father to that thought. 

His second objection also is utterly self-contradic- 
|tory in form, and deceptive in character. Self-con- 
tradictory, in that it dissuades from a certain act as 
| unjust, at the same time showing how ‘the injustice 
| may be remedied; and deceptive, in pretending the 
| act of restoring men to their rightful freedom to be 
| unjust at all, in any manner ordegree. Strict justice, 
| applied to the slaveholder, would require him to pay 
|up the arrears of wages to the slave, in addition to 
setting him free. 
| An act of emancipation by the Government should 
| make no distinction between loyal men and rebels. 

The act of slaveholding itself is a vice and a nui- 
poy always needing to be summarily abated; but, 
| besides being a vice and a nuisance, it is the special 
| cause of the whole difficulty under which our nation 
|at present labors. The loyal slaveholder is to the 
| rebel slaveholder precisely what the gru is to the 
moth; what the snake’s egg is to the coming snake ; 
|only an earlier stage of the same pernicious crea- 
ture, constantly tending to ripen into pernicious 
| activity. As far as the slave is concerned, every 
| slaveholder is a tyrant and a robber, against whom 
any just man is authorized and bound in duty to take 
| the slave’s part. As faras the relation of the Govern- 
ment to loyalists on one side and rebels on the other 
| is concerned, its different aspect to these two parties 
is made abundantly clear by its course of action on 
other points. It protects all rights of the loyal. It 
is absurd to say that, because they are loyal, it must 
also protect their vice and tyranny. 

As to the Evangelist’s third objection to the abolition 
of slavery, all its specifications are impudently so- 
phistical and false. Instead of its being important to 
preserve the border slave States, it is the greatest of 
pities that they did not go in a body, and with one 
accord, that the North might thus have been freed 
from its besetting temptation to favor slavery, and 
induced to strike at the weak point of the rebellion. 
Our present courseis the insaze and suicidal policy 
of carefully preserving a nest-egg in the snake’s hab- 
itation, while we crush the last year’s brood ; nay, I 
should rather say, while we vainly attempt to crush 


them, since our preposterous care for this egg pre 


| 
} 





It makes no discrimination between loyal and rebel | 











vents really efficient measwres against the full-grown 
snakes. 

As to the “lingering Union sentiment in the South,” 
all that there is worth having is among the non- 
slaveholding citizens, men who have long felt their 
own freedom to be hopelessly hampered by slavery, 
and wko have been so far disarmed and subjugated 
by it as not to feel able to make the least demonstra- 
tion in support of their pioneer and ally, Mr. Helper. 
Such “Union sentiment” as exists there will be 
most effectually cheered and aided by the utter extir- 
pation of the enemy which has hitherto held loyal 
men powerless in his grasp. 

It is instructive to hear it asked, by this reverend 
editor of a paper miscalled “ Evangelical,” “ what 
more do we want?” after the slaves of rebels shall 
have been set free by “confiscation.” He wants 
nothing more, because he is one of the leaders in 
that church (falsely calling itself Christian) which has 
always been the main bulwark of slavery. We, the 
Abolitionists, want much more than this. 
freedom for Christ’s little ones, the slaves, who are 
trampled under foot by those who pretend to preach 
His Gospel! We want justice and righteousness es- 
tablished as the foundation of our government! We 
want a country of whose institutions, whose rulers, 
whose policy, whose influence, we need no longer be 
ashamed. We want the United States to become, for 
the first time, in truth the land of the free! And we 
want the cause, motive, vital principle of the existing 
rebellion to be thoroughly eradicated, instead of leav- 
ing its root living in the earth to produce another 
crop of diasters for our children. 

Another conspicuous representative and advocate 
of that sort of piety which exists without godliness is 
the New York Journal of Commerce, a paper which 
has thoroughly fulfilled its promise of making no 
improvement, when it was forced, a few months ago, 
to pretend to make a change of editorship. 

The article from this paper, entitled ‘‘The True 


in its appropriate department in another column) is a 
good specimen of the fluency in false assertion, false 
assumption and slanderous insinuation which the 
Tow wal of Commie havivually practices. 

It assumes that slavery has really been “the foun- 
dation of prosperity” to the slave States, and a posi- 
tive and very great advantage to the free States allied 
with them; that its bare cessation (apart from any 
evils incidental to forcible interference with it from 
the North) would be “ruin” to the whole country ; 
that the abolition of such power as the slave-owner 
now holds over the slave would not only be ruin to 
the former, but loss to the latter—yes, a double loss, 
first of protection, then of subsistence ; that to stop using 
the lash and chain upon able-bodied men aud woémen 
is to leave them “ unprotected”; that to stop robbing 
them of the wages of labor is to leave their young 
children and their sick and aged relatives “ unpro- 
vided for”; that no portion of “the human race” 
will work in the Southern climate, “except on com- 
pulsion,” for any thing more than the bare support 
of life; that the negro will not work even for that, 
without compulsion; that without such compulsory 
labor as has hitherto existed in the South, or its 
equivalent, its whole population, white and black, 
must be plunged into the depths of poverty; and 
that, these premises being assumed as just and true, 
our effort should be to “restore the Union precisely 
as it was.” 

The Journal of Commerce is accustomed not only to 
ignore, but to deny such existing facts as do not suit 
its theories and wishes. One would think that Sew- 
all’s “Ordeal of Free Labor in the West Indies” 
had been read by people enough to make it useless 
any longer to pretend that the liberated negro will 
steal, and will not work; that Mr. Olmsted's books 
had been read by people enough to make it useless to 
pretend that white men in the South cannot and will 
not work; and that the history which for five years 
has been displaying itself before our eyes, had ren- 
dered it useless to pretend that slavery is a source of 
prosperity and welfare, to either North or South. 
Yet, amidst all this blaze of directly, opposing demon- 
stration, the Journal of Commerce serenely lies on, 
through thick and thin. 

In a paper so constantly and unscrupulously using 
direct falsehood, we may properly place under this 
head statements which, in a person of ordinary hon- 
esty, might be considered merely the blunder of “ reck- 
oning without his host.” But when the Journal of 
Commerce asks whether “philanthropic gentlemen” 
will take the slave families, including old and young, 
sick and insane, “‘and contract to furnish them, in- 
stead of pay in money, abundance of food, clothing, 
medical attendance, and the necessaries of comforta- 
ble life throughout life,” it knows very well, first, that 
nothing in the remotest degree resembling this exists 
anywhere, or has existed anywhere, among slaves ; 
next, that if bona fide contracts like this were to be 
had, the laborer being the judge of what was “abund- 
ance”’ and of what was “comfortable,” and empow- 
ered to compel the fulfilment of the contract by a suit 
at law, vast numbers of free white men would apply 
for them ; and finally that, while negrces are regarded 
and treated by white men as the Journal of Commerce 
labors to have them regarded and treated, no slave 
would accept such a pretended contract “instead of 
pay in money.” Just give him the chance to get this 
‘pay in money,” and see if he will not jump at it, 
and do with alacrity sufficient work to counterbalance 
it. 

Just so, when this pious paper proposes to restore 
the Union “ precisely as it was,” it knows very well 
that the slave States will not have it so, and broke out 
of the old Union because they would not have it so. 
Any Aonest man who, in his profound depth of igno- 
rance, proposes to return to the old state of things, is 
reckoning without his host. 

These are but two specimens of a state of things 
commonly existing among those papers which uphold 
the popular churches, the American Tract Society, 
and the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions. They almost invariably oppose the 
immediate and entire abolition of slavery, and equally 
oppose a turning of the existing war into that direc- 
tion. Like their predecessors, the false prophets 
among the Hebrews, they are healing the hurt of their 
nation slightly, daubing its walls with untempered 
mortar, and encouraging its rulers in their insane at- 
tempt to seek peace before purity. Cc. K. W. 
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GERRIT SMITH TO JOHN A. GURLEY. 


PeTersoro’, December 16, 1861. 
Hon. J. A. Guruey, M. C.: 

Dear Sir,—lI have read a newspaper copy of the 
Bill which you submitted, 9th instant, to the House 
of Representatives. Nothing in it do I wish to 
speak of, save its i assumption of special 
powers over liberated slaves. 

I had hoped that among the good effects of the 
war, would be the recognition of human rights un- 
der whatever skin, and the equalizing betore the 
laws of the black and red races with the white race. 
But your Bill is among thé indications that I had | 
hoped for too much. 

The great sin of our country in all the periods of her 
existence, whether under Colonial or Constitutional 
rule, is the assumption of special powers by her 
white race over her other races ; oad on the princi- 
ple adverted to, we are guilty not only of our own, 

vat also of the past commissions of that sin. More- 

over, if this sin is now carried to its ultimate height, 
then is our nation now to be destroyed. That her 
doom, “ Behold, thy house is left unto thee desolate,” 
is already pronounced, no man is warranted in say- 
ing, though every right-minded man sees signs 
enough of it to make him tremble. The breaking | 
up of our nation is far more than begun; and so, | 
too, is the march of her desolation. 
theless, have still left to it a space for repentance. 

If, as we all believe, God has made of one blood 
all his children, then must this assumption, even | 
when in small measure, be a high crime against Ilis | 
equal fatherhood toward them all, and against their | 
equal brotherhood toward one another. His love of | 
them all is equal; and from this results their obliga- | 
tion to acknowledge, constantly and cordially, the 
— rights of each other. But if this assumption, 
when so limited, is, nevertheless, so criminal, how 
immeasurably criminal must it be when the assump- 
tion is beyond measure! The Indians we have | 
driven from their homes and from their dead. The 
Indians we have slaughtered, and, what is worse, en- 
slaved. In the veins of tens of thousands of our 
slaves flows the blood of their enslaved Indian ances- | 
To the negro, even more wronged than the 
Indian, we have spared nothing at all of his man- | 
hood. Exelusion from participation in political 
power and from all the rights of citizenship, anpaid 
toil and every insult, stripes and chains and death, 
have been his portion at our unnatural, cruel and 
fratricidal hands. And can we still—even now, 
when our nation is brought to the very vrink of de- 
struction, and brought to it so manifestly by pride in 
our own race, and contempt gnd hatred of other 
races, and when, too, nothing short of the speediest 
and heartiest repentance can save it—can we, I ask, 
still continue to practise all, or even any, of our 
enormous wrongs against the Indians or the Ne- 
groes? I think that we cannot afford to. You 
think that we ean; for your Bill provides that the 
liberated slaves, and, in effect, the whole black popn- 
lation of the country, (for it will come to this if your 
Bill becomes a law, and the nation exist long enough 
to let it operate to its fullest effect,) shall fall under 
the exercise not only of special, but, compared with 
any thing short of slavery, exceedingly tyrannical | 
powers. It provides that they shall be excluded | 
from our political family, put under absolute dicta- 
torship, torn from homes as dear to them as are ours 
to us, epee without their will, admitted to 
only qualified rights of property, and so qualified as 
to pen them up forever in swampy, barren Florida, 
unless they shall be able to get themselves beyond 
the limits of unceasing, and almost as universal as 
unceasing American hate. Yes, your Bill provides 
that, in miserable Florida, where the general worth- 
lessness of the soil is indicated by the sparseness of 
the population, our colored countrymen—our poor, 
peeled and persecuted brothers and sisters—shall be 
forcibly enugrégated, and put under the political 
rule of a handful of whites, who, in such case, can 
hardly fail to become most terrible despots. Yes, it 
is in such circumstances that your > gps to 
have the liberated slaves make their first allowed ex- 
periment in agriculture, and in all material and moral 
improvement. The experiment must necessarily 
prove a failure; and the failure will afford a fresh 
occasion for ridiculing and despising negroes, and will 
be unfairly and meanly turned into an argument to 
justify the oppressions heaped upon them—all their 
former ~ aa as well as those provided for in 
your Bill. 

I know not that any others will protest against 
your Bill, but I must. By my love of God, my love 
of man, and my love of country, all of which are 
deeply wounded by it, I must. It will bring our 
poor country into fresh perils. It will be a fresh 
crime against our colored brethren, and a fresh in- 
sult to their Maker. 

Why, dear Sir, could you not have framed a Bill, 
which would provide an easier lot for these brethren ? 
Do you reply that their former one was much hard- 
er? L-rejoin, that the harder was that, the easier 
should be this. Under the righteous doctrine of re- 
compenses we should, if we could, make their con- 
dition now as much happier than that of others as it 
was before more miserable. All the greater is this 
obligation, because our Government was responsible 
for this more miserable condition—the received and 
acted-on intérpretation of the Constitution making 
the Government the great watch-dog of slavery. 

I might reasonably ask Congress to do much for 
the liberated slaves. I content myself, however, 
with asking it simply to recognize their manhood, 
and withhold from them no civil nor political rights 
which it accords to others. For what else they shall 
lack to begin their life of freedom, I will trust to pri- 
vate benevolence, and to an endless variety of help 
outside the Government. But would I let such ig- 
norant men vote? Certainly, if other men as igno- 
rant are allowed to. If the right of suffrage is de- 
nied to others who cannot write nor read, then, I 
admit, it should also be denied to such liberated 
slaves as cannot. But would I let them go where 
they please ? The same right of locomotion would 
IT acknowledge in them as in others. But they will 
be lazy unless they are compelled to work! Well, 
what if they will? Surely, no others have so 
an excuse for being lazy as those who all their life- 
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whichiWest India black men have murdered white 
men. 
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we are prepared to acknowledge their equal rights, 
and to place them on the same civil and political 
apes with the whites, the colony should by all means 
e outside of the nation. If within it, and the popu- 
lation composed chiefly of those who according to 
your Bill will be but Pariahs, it will be a very incon- 
venient, not to say very perilous incongruity. 1 pre- 
fer the President’s Message and Mr. Trumbull’s Bill, 
at this point, to your Bill. There was great merit 
in the plan submitted by Mr. Blair a few years ago. 
It contemplated, if I recollect, no less than full civil 
and political rights for the colonists. The colony, it 
is true, was to be somewhere outside of the nation. 
But this, in then existing circumstances, was un- 
avoidable. Slavery, which is now mortally wounded 
and rapidly dying, was then in vigorous life; and 
the slaveholders would not allow a black colony with- 
in the national limits. Ere passing from this subject 
let me admit that, in my Jydgment, where the laws 
of nature allowed free play, the dark-skinned races 
would find their homes within, and the light-skinned 
races without the tropics. But, in all justice, let the 
dark-skinned be left as free to refuse to migrate to 
the tropics as the light-skinned to refuse to migrate 
from them. 

In all our provisions for the liberated slaves, our 
especial aim should be to have them contented. A 
war of races (by far the worst of all wars) is to be 
We are to re- 
member that there are twelve or fifteen millions of 
negroes on this Continent and the neighboring 
islands; and that, through the force of deep repen- 
tance for her enormous wrongs against poor Africa 
and her children, Christendom will, ere long, be 
brought into the strongest and tenderest sympathy 
with all negroes. The day is fast coming when the 
negroes will be the especial care of many self-aceu- 
sing and remorseful nations. It was Swedenborg, if 
I remember, who predicted that the “ celestial peo- 
ple ” would be discovered in Africa. If but a fancy, 
it is, nevertheless, a very pleasant one, that the min- 
istries of penitent Christendom will be among God's 
appointed means for fashioning that “ celestial peo- 
1 If the twelve or fifteen millions, to whom I 
Sie referred, are not yet a formidable foe, never- 
theless, unless we prevent it by just and generous 
dealing with them, they will become such to our pos- 
terity. Flatter not yourself that our emancipated 
slaves will be contented in an apprenticeship. Those 
of the British Islands were not. Never were they 
moré discontented: and hence, the British Govern- 
ment hastened to take them out of it. But you will 
argue that yodr plan will bring contentment to the 
apprentices because it will bring tothem. I, 
on the contrary, will argue that if will théreby bring 
additional discontent. From a false phildsophy and 
asuperficial view is it argued that men will be eon- 
tented in proportion to the rights they get. A truer 
and deeper insight teaches that, the more of their 
rights they get, provided they get not all of them, 
the more are they discontented. 


e ” 


« The pris’ner sent to breathe fresh air, 
And bless'd with liberty again, 
Would mourn were he condemn’d to wear 
One link of all his former chain.” 


Do not suppose that I argue from your Bill your 
lack of kind feeling toward the negroes. Anything 
which, in your judgment, would subserve their in- 
terests, and yet be compatible with the safety of the 
whites, would, I doubt not, have your favor. But 
you were probably educated to believe that one re- 
sult of their unqualified freedom would be their vio- 
lence and crimes against the whites. Under the like 
mistake were they who, both in Britain and Ameri- 
ca, predicted that the British Islands would run 
blood in the event of the emancipation of their slaves. 
They did not know how affectionate, how patient, 
and how slow to revenge the negro race is. They 
could not conceive that men, who had suffered such 
immeasurable wrongs at the hands of the whites, 
would, in their new-born freedom, prove so harmless 
to them; and that, too, when the whites were, com- 

ared with themselves, but a powerless handful. 
Under the like mistake was it that several American 
vessels, lying in the harbor of one of those Islands, 
hurried to sea the day before the Law of Emancipa- 
tion went into effect—so strong was the apprehen- 
sion that destruction would sweep over the Islands 
the next day. And you have, probably, never given 
your attention to the facts which prove that, when 
you have blessed the negro with his freedom, he is 
satisfied, and studies henceforth not to harm, but out 
of a grateful and loving heart to serve you. More- 
over, you were probably educated to believe that 
liberated negro slaves, unless continued in some de- 
gree of subjection to the whites, must prove unable 
to take eare of themselves. Nevertheless, there is 
the testimony of the British Islands to the fact that 
few people have ever made as rapid progress as their 
emancipated slaves in knowledge, virtue and wealth. 
That the slaveholders and their allies and tools have 
been able to make Christendom believe that British 
Emancipation is a failure, is, perhaps, the most strik- 
ing instance ever known of the power and success 
of an oft-repeated and diasieleiihy persisted in lie. 
An utter lie is it—for, in every aspect and every 

articular, British Emancipation is a triumph and a 

lessing. The unquestionable facts to show this 
were, only the last year, admirably put together in 
a pamphlet by Mrs. L. Maria Child. The painstak- 
ing and accuracy of this eminently wise and candid 
woman are too well known to need my commenda- 
tion. I have just now ordered a copy of if to be 
sent to each member of both Houses of Congress. 
I know not how a right-minded person can read it, 
and yet doubt the success of British Emancipation, 
or yet doubt that our slaves, who are far more intel- 
ligent than were the British slaves, would by their 
well-doing refléct high honor upon the policy which 
should free them. 

How grand the opportunity that has come to Con- 
gress! May there be no lack of either wisdom or 
courage to ve it! The Abolitionists had 
thought to persuade the nation to abolish slavery 
from high moral and religious considerations. But 
this great honor is denied them; and they must be 
content with however humble a place events assign 
them. It is now for Congress to abolish slavery a 
a military necessity. The siaveholders have them- 
selves placed it at the disposal of Congress. | May 
they not only abolish it, but have so much faith in 
truth, in human nature, and in God, as to trust the 
liberated slaves with all the ri of manhood ! 
Then Will these trusted ones ¢ us to make short 
work of the war. And then, when the war is end- 
ed, they will, with the of their Southern friends, 
and also with the help of their more numerous North- 
ern friends, (who by thousands will go down to dwell 
with them, and be their teachers, cow and 
comforters, and the guides of their self-help,) make 
rapid ce in every right direction. And then 
will the whole nation feel joy and pride in the intel- 
ligence and morality of these pupils. And then, 
too, with her reluctance to spare their labor, 
she will feel that, if they are to be colonized, it must 
be because they themselves desire it, rather than be- 
a oth the oe + i ne 

un country w can it escape ruin 
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not to the colonizing of either small 
or large portions of our éolored people. But, unless 


to compromise ; and of this portion, some would com- 
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promise on even the New York Herald's terms of 
giving DP all, and accepting the Confederate Con- 
station. Another portion, with the President at 
their head, persist in regarding the Rebellion as but 
‘a riot—of rather unusually large dimensions, it is 
true, bat, wevertheless, a mere riot, and one that is 
to ‘be quelled at our own convenience and in our 
riost agreeable way, and especially without the dis- 

eable help of these vulgar blacks. The defeat 
var immense army on the Potomac may be neces- 
sary, ere this contemptible riot shall swell upon the 
surprised sight of the President into the dignity of a 
war. Another portion of our politicians are amus- 
ing themselves with a variety of schemes, among 
which is Colonization, and are thereby diverting at- 
tention from the great struggle which is entitled to 
undivided attention. Moreover, forgetting the di- 
rection in the Cookery Book, that the hare must be 
caught before he is cooked, they are for colonizing 
before catching the blacks. And how we are ever to 
catch them, if we continue to drive them from our 
camps, and even to return them to the enemy, and 
persist in the policy of alienating them, until the 
South shall be compelled to identify them with her 
cause by an act of Emancipation, I for one cannot 
see. And then, what is worse than all, the whole 
mass of our politicians have, with very few excep- 
tions, been trained to worship the Constitution, and 
to sneer at that “higher law” whose “seat is the 
bosom of God.” They agree with Senator Trum- 
bull, that not even by the necessities of war must we 
allow the Constitution to be jostled. They agree 
with hit that “ we will have gained but little in sup- 
pressing the insurrection, if it be at the expense of 
the Constitution.” Such gentlemen as the Senator 
and the President would not have the country saved, 
unless it can be saved by rule. God multiply those 
who would have it saved any how! I confess my 
high estimate of the Constitution as a means of sav- 
ing the Country; and I confess, too, that I see not 
wherein it needs to undergo the change of a line or | 
letter to make it a more effective means. But I 
deeply desire to have every man feel that, whenever 
circumstances arise in which the Country and the 
Constitution can be stood by only at the expense of 
each other, the sacrifice must fall upon the Constitn- 
tion. However precious to any one may be the 
Constitution as a means of saving the Country, let 
him still regard it as but a means, and then he will 
not consent to sacrifice the Country to the Constitu- 
tion. 

Alas! this immeasurable mistake of confounding 
the ery of “ Constitution” with the inspiring name 
of our Country! When in this name there is suf- 
ficient to move every heart, what folly and insanity 
to be summoning our soldiers to battle in the name 
of the Constitution! Many of them have scarcely 
any idea of its origin or objects. Not one in one 
thousand of them have read it; and not one in ten 
thousand of them cares a fig for it. 

But even if the Constitution be as worthy as it is 
so extensively claimed to be, let us at least agree to 
desist from worshipping it until the country is saved. 
Great, too, as may be the benefit of your eget 
Colonization, let us at least agree to defer realizing 
it until the country is saved, Brilliant and novel, 
too, as is the President’s idea of swapping off direct 
taxes for negroes, let him be content to joy in the 
bare idea until the country is saved. In the mean- 
time, let our statesmen and commanders be moving 
their countrymen by appea!s, which are unspeakably 
more full of inspiration than are any or all of these 
things which I have enumerated. By no such things 
as these did Marco Bozzaris seek to animate his 
brave band. And why should not Americans as 
well as Greeks be allowed to forget all these, and be 
told :— 

“ Strike—for your altars and your fires ; 
Strike—for the green graves of your sires ; 
God—and your native land !” 


GERRIT SMITH. 
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BULLDOGS VERSUS POODLES. 

To the Editor of the Bradford Advertiser : 

Sir—Blackbeard is not to be dealt with by twad- 
dlers, on either side of the Atlantic. All the course 
of his education gives him the superiority of energy 
for evil purposes, which the trained bulldog, with his 
Satanic ean and teeth to match, lank wiry limbs 
and switchy tail, has over the curly moppet of 
the respectable household, whose locks are carved 
into some absurd suggestion of a lion, by the nega- 
tive process of denuding his unhappy rear, and shav- 
ing his tail into a most ridiculous tuft. Not but the 
herd of the hearth-rug can show energy in his way, 
though he keeps clear of bulls. He lords it over the 
kitten, till she is full-grown ; and the guinea-pig goes 
in terror of his life. But when the shaveling comes 
in contact with his ferocious rival, his best policy is 
humility, and speedy recognition of superiority in 


evil. 

While the English ministers were dawdling with 
the question going on in America, and viewing it as 
matter on which they might coquette with both En- 

lish and American feeling, comes me the Divine 
Right of Slavery, and brings the subject to a point 
by running his armed vessel with her captured pris- 
oners straight into Southampton. 

Of course this gave a prodigious fillip to all the 
Pro-Slavery zeal in England. An influential char- 
tered company in the metropolis has feasted the 
Southern statesman who, if Theodore 8. Fay is a 
credible witness, said “ it was hard the South should be 
prevented from mens slaves from Africa, when 
the North was allowed to import jackasses from 
Malta.” Of course it preserved the remainder of the 
feast, for a cold collation to that other representative 
of the new States, who has “ declared in perfect con- 
sistency with the Bible argument of Southern divines, 
that slavery ought to be extended to the white labor- 
ing classes of England.” It.is wonderful what chane- 
es are sometimes given to those whose slowness dooms 
them to ultimate loss. Perhaps the English work- 
ing classes will wake up, when these Pro-Slavery 
zealots have got a little further in their efforts to 
bring them to the auction-block. 

The part played by England in the whole afiair 
has been disgraceful and melancholy. The idea of 
the abolition of slavery has from the first been as 
absolutely scouted in England, as it could be in the 
Southern States of America. Not a single daily 

aper has advocated it. “ Mischievous monomaniac ” 
a been the term openly applied to the honorable 
and able individuals who have supported it. By the | 
same rule, Wilberforce, Clarkson, John Wesley, and | 
perhaps greater and earlier names were mischievous 
monomaniacs. To be a “ mischievous monomaniac ” 
is the apprenticeship and first introduction to every- 
thing great and good on earth. And if enemies were 
awake, friends were asleep: and even the energies 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society ex- 
haled in a senseless attack on Mrs. Beecher Stowe. | 
What danger was there that has not been exagger- | 
ated, and what bugbear that has not been raised, by 
the slavery-loving classes that bear rule in England ? 
Can anybody point to a single thing that has been 
done there, to aid the cause of the abolition of sla- 
very in America? Has any opportunity been lost 
of throwing scorn on its supporters, and particularly 
on that good and able soldier who would have gone 
the way to put down the nuisance with the least pos- 
sible tic. of blood, and saved the Bull’s Runs, 
past, present, and to come ?— The result has been 
to raise the question of what is to be done when a 
civil government is manifestly incompetent or traitor- 
ous. It is the converse of the case of Dumourier ; 
and instead of the general of an army attempting to 
march on the civil government in aid of the enemy, 
it is what would have been presented if the Conven- 
tion at Paris had been found sending orders to the 
general, that he was on no account to make aay or- 
ganization for a levy en masse against the invaders, 
or for threatening operations on their rear. There 
can be but one ending; which is, that General Fre- 
mont will have to be sent to take command of the 
army on the Potomac, and do at last what, with an 
infinite saving of blood and treasure, he would have 
done at first. 

Haif-witted dishonesty courts misadventures of all 
kinds, and it is Heayen’s business out of the embroil- 
ment to lead honest men to good. A new complica- 
tion has sprung up, which stamps the actual conspir- 
acy for the preservation of savery with more of folly 
than can be reached without the aid of treachery. 
It is true, the British government gaye the first pro- 
vocation to ill humor, by its babyish \Wea of sending 
out reinforcements to Canada in the big ship. Allow 
that it was meant to be irritating; that it wes the 
effort of one simpleton to bite his thamb, in hope of 
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the pro and the contra, and see what has been gained 
by it. Instead of taking their chances for being re- 
ceived for what they were worth, a halo of romance 
has been cast about the representatives of the sale 
of women to prostitution and the subjection of the 
working classes to the auction-block. Perhaps} 20.0222 2 —————— ga oa 
some of the bishops will take them up; there is no| BOSTON FRIDAY, JANUARY 3, 1862 
reason why mad should ae with as little imputation : ; ee s 
on their intelligence or their theology, as when one 
of them lately supported the aden 4 of the planters NOTICE TO DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 
on the ground o their educating their negroes, in the Bip RE 
face of the fact patent to all men, that to educate one 
was a criminal offence. 
: Yours sincerely, 
. T. PERRONET THOMPSON. 
Eliot Vale, Blackheath, (Eng.) Dec. 12, 1861. 
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Though by the terms of the Liberator, payment for 
the paper should be made in advance, yet it has not 
only not been insisted upon, but an indulgence of thir- 
teen months has hitherto been granted delinquent 
subscribers, before proceeding (always, of course, with 
great reluctance) to erase their names from the sub- 
scription list, in accordance with the sTaNDING RULE 
laid down by the Financial Committee. But, in con- 
sequence of the generally depressed state of business, 
this indulgence will be extended from January 1, 1861, 
to April 1, 1862, in cases of necessity. We trust no 
advantage will be taken of this extension on the part 
of those who have usually been prompt in complying 
| with our terms—payment in advance. 

ROBERT F. WALLCUT, General Agent. 
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MR. SUMNER’S TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY 
OF THE LATE SENATOR BINGHAM. 


In the U. S. Senate, on the 10th ultimo,—the reso- 
lutions in honor of the late Senator Bingham, of Mich- 
igan, being under consideration.—Mr. Sumner spoke 
as follows :— 


Mr. President, there are Senators who knew Mr. 
Brxeuam well while he was a member of the other 
House. I knew him well only when he became a 
member of this body. Our seats here were side by 
side, and, as he was constant in attendance, I saw 
him daily. Our acquaintance soon became friend- 
ship, quickened by common sympathies, and con- 
firmed by that bond which, according to the an- 
cient historian, is found in the idem sentire de repub- 
lica. In his death I have lost a friend; but the sor- 
row of friendship is deepened when I think of the 
loss to our country. 

If he did not impress me at once by personal ap- 
pearance or voice or manner, yet all these, as we be- 
came familiar with them, testified constantly to the 
unaffected simplicity and integrity of his character. 
His life, so far as it was not given to his country, was 
devoted to the labors of agriculture. He was a farm- 
er, and amidst all the temptations of an eminent pub- | HOLDERS’ REBELLION” broke out, yet the 
lic career, he never abandoned this vocation, which | times demand of the uncompromising friends of free- 
~e so much to strengthen both body and soul. | dom all the Vigilance, earnestness, activity and gene- 
More than merchant, manufacturer, or lawyer, the rous codperation, that it is in their power to give ; 
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agriculturist is independent in hiscondition. To him x 
for upon them devolves the task of creating, deepen- | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





The twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Massa- 
cuuseTts Anti-Stavery Society will be held in 
Boston, at Alston Hall, (corner of Tremont and 
Bromfield Streets,) on Tacurspay and Fripay, Jan. 
23d and 24th, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
Three sessions will be held each day. 

Though a great change, equally surprising and 
cheering, has taken place in public sentiment at the | 
North, on the subject of slavery, since the “SLAVE- 





the sun aod rain and the ever-varying changes of the | . pe 
seasons are agents of prosperity. Dependent upon |i"8 and guiding that moral sentiment which is to 
determine the fate of the republic. Their work, as 


nature, he learns to be independent of men. Such 

a person, thus endowed, easily turns away from the | Abolitionists, will not be consummated while a slave- 

behests of party in order to follow those guiding prin- | holder is tolerated on the American soil, or a slave 

ciples which are kindred to the laws of nature. Of clanks his fetters beneath the American fla 

such a character our friend was a beautiful example. | ; th YEG r s- 
In him all the private virtuescommingled, Truth- | Se aE SE, Din peels ey eee | 


ful and frank, he was full of gentleness and generous | blest philanthropy, the broadest humanity. So far 
sympathy. He had risen from humble fortunes, and | ftom having any affinity with, or bearing any likeness 
his heart throbbed warmly for all who suffered in | to the traitors of the South, there is an impassable 
. . : , P 
any way. Especially was he aroused against wrong | gulf between the parties, as well as an irrepressible 
os capi wherever pg Al aay 2 and then all | conflict. Now that, by the treasonable course of the 
ne GEner geammments Ware ¢ anged into an indomita- | South, the Government, by the exigencies in which it 
ble firmness—showing that he was one of those |. ane : ee : : 
cola sibieene iiemesc, is placed, may constitutionally abolish slavery, and is 
¢ solemnly bound to improve the opportunity, under 
the war power, the duty of the hour is to bring every | 
i z 3 5 influence to bear upon it, to induce it to exerci 
It was this firmness which gave elevation to his pub- | |. without del ” ‘a th ‘ apne a | 
lic life. Though companions about him hesitated ; wo sae ec ipa mete vd er 
though great men on whom he had leaned aposta- rebellion, and establish liberty and peace in every sec- | 
tized, he stood sure and true always for the Right. | tion of the country. 


In this work of humanity and | 
Such a person was naturally enlisted against slavery. | Tighteousness, of reconciliation and union, it is oblig- 
His virtuous soul recoiled from this many-headed bar- 


| 

: s r atory upon all cordially to participate. | 
——— roe had — ro my possessed our It is hoped that the members and friends of the So- 
Natio yer ont. s . . >was|_; 2 | 
National Government Is politica philosophy WaS | ciety will be present in larger attendance than usual. | 
simply moral philosophy applied to public affairs. = b 
Slavery was wrong; therefore he was against it— | SE SRY OF eee eee eaquens: apachiees: any} 
wherever he could justly reach it—no matter what 


| be safely counted upon, whose names will be duly an- 
form it took—whether of pretension or blandishment. 


| nounced. | 
Whether stalking lordly like Satan, or sitting squat By order of the Managers of the Society, 
like a toad; whether cozening like Mephistopheles. ROBERT F. WALLCUT, Sec’y. | 
or lurking like a poodle ; whether searching as As- es . fey, 
modeus, even to lifting the roofs of the whole coun- 
try, he saw it always, in all its various manifestations, 


OUR THIRTY-SECOND VOLUME. 
as the Spirit of Evil, and was its constant enemy. 


deities 
And now, among the signs that freedom has truly 





Theirs | 





“the gods had joined 
The mildest manners and the bravest mind.” 








| We commence the Thirty-Second Volume of the | 
triumphed, is the fact that here, in this Chamber, so | Liberator, offering the heartfelt congratulations of the 
long the stronghold of slavery, our homage can be | 8¢4son to all our readers, and trusting that the present | 
freely offered to one who so fearlessly opposed it.| may prove THE YEAR OF JUBILEE to the millions in | 
There was something in our modest friend which | bondage at the South, who are confidently expecting 
seemed especially adapted to private life. But had that the day of their redemptui ico deewing sigh. 
he not been a public man, he would have been in Taking a retrosp-ctive view of the eventful past 
his own rural neighborhood at home one of those RO eae es 
and rejoicing in the wonderful change wrought in 


whose influence was positive for human improvement. : i cai age 
He would have been among those to whose praise public sentiment, we are mightily strengthened to go 


Clarkson has testified so authoritatively. “1 have 
had occasion,” says this philanthropist, “to know 
many thousand persons in the course of my travels, 
and I can truly say that the part they took on this 
great question—of the abolition of the slave trade 
was always a true criterion of their moral nature. 
But he was not allowed to continue. in retirement. 
His country had need of him, and he became a mem- | 
ber of the Michigan Legislature, and Speaker of its 
House—Representative in Congress—Governor, and 
then Senator of the United States. This distinguish- 


| 





” 


ed career was stamped always by the simplicity of 


his character. The Roman Cato was not more sim- 
ple or determined. He came into public life when 
Compromise was the order of the day, but he never 
yielded toit. He was a member of the Democratic 
party, which was the declared tool of slavery, but he 
never allowed slavery to make a tool of him. All 


* . ° 3, *f : “ar a ee ’ 7 . s,s ° | 
this should now be spoken in his honor. To omit | Obie, on “The Rebellion—its Causes and Conse-| queralous and morbid condition, snapping and snarl- | 


it on this occasion would be to forget those titles by 
which hereafter he will be most gratefully remem- 
bered. 

There were two important questions, while he was 
a member of the other House, on which his name is 
recorded for Freedom. ‘The first was on the famous 
proposition introduced by Mr. Wi_mor, of Pennsyl- 
vania, for the prohibition of slavery in the Territories. 
On this question he separated from his party, and 
always firmly voted in the affirmative. Had his 
voice at that time prevailed, slavery would have been 
checked, and the vast conspiracy under which we 


now suffer would have received an early death- blow. | 


The other question on which his record is so honora- 
ble was the Fugitive Slave Bill. There his name 


will be found among the NOEs, in noble fellowship 
with Preston Kine among the living, and Horace | 


MANN among the dead. 

From that time forward his influence was felt in 
his own State for freedom, and when, at a later day, 
he entered the Senate, he became known instantly 


as one of our surest and most faithful Senators, whose | 


determined constancy was more eloquent for free- 
dom than a speech. 
er for one moment wavered. 
an honest statesman, he saw the situation, and ac- 


cepted frankly and bravely the responsibilities of the | 


He set his face against concession in any de- 
gree and in every form. The time had come when 
slavery was to be met, and he was ready. As the 
rebellion assumed its warlike proportions, his percep- 
tion of our duties was none the Sais clear. Slavery 
was, in his mind, the origin, and also the vital part, 
of the rebellion, and therefore it was to be attacked. 
Slavery was also the mainspring of the belligerent 
power now arrayed against the Union ; theretore, in 
the name of the Union, it was to be overturned. 
While he valued the military arm as essential, he saw 
that without courageous counsels it would be feeble. 
The function of the statesman is higher than that of 


hour. 


During all recent trials, he nev- | 
With the instincts of | 


forward for the perfect accomplishment of the great 
and glorious work to which we consecrated so unre- | 
servedly all that was dear to us at the commencement | 
of our labors. We shouid be glad to see our sub- 
scription list greatly extended; and we feel that, if 
absolute independence, unimpeachable fairness, and 
thorough freedom of discussion in its management, 
| deserve encouragement and approval, then the Libe- 
rator should be liberally patronized in every part of 
the country. 


>_> -- 


SPEECH OF HON. J. M. ASHLEY. 


We have received—printed in pamphlet form—a 
| speech delivered at the request of citizens by Hon. 


| J. M. Ashley, Nov. 26th, at College Hall, in Toledo, 








| quences.” It possesses historical interest and value— 
tracing, as it does, the present Rebellion to the incipi- 
| ent measures taken by leading Southern conspirators 
for the dismemberment of the Union as early as | 
1849—the first meeting by them having been held in 
| May, of that year, at the city of Jackson, in the State 
|of Mississippi, upon the suggestion of Mr. Calhoun. | 
| In 1850, Gen. Quitman, writing to Gov. McRea, of | 
| that State, and to Gov. Seabrook, of South Carolina, | 
argued that “there is no effective remedy for the 
| evils before us but secession”; and he proposed to 
“call a regular convention, to take into consideration | 
our federal relations, with full powers to annul the federal 
compact, establish relations with other States, and adopt 
our organic law to such new relations.” In 1851, 
Gov. Means, of South Carolina, wrote to Gen. Quit- | 
man—‘ There is now not the slightest deubt that the | 
| next Legislature will call the Convention together at a | 
| period during the ensuing year, and when that Con- | 


.. . Weare sat- | 
isfied that South Carolina is the only State in which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| vention meets, the State will secede. 


sufficient unanimity exists to commence tle move- 
We will therefore lead off, even if we are to | 
stand alone.” Just ten years from that time, that | 
| traitorous State made the fatal plunge, dragging down 
| with her ten other of the slave States; and nothing | 
| prevented her doing so at the period designated by | 
| Gov. Means but the election to the Presidency of | 
| that compliant tool of the slave oligarchy, Franklin | 
| Pierce, who appointed Jefferson Davis, though at that | 
| time an avowed secessionist, his Secretary of War. | 
| The conspiracy went on with fresh vigor, all the re- | 
| Sources of the gcvernment being actively wielded to 
| ensure its final triumph. The conspirators would | 
certainly have attempted to seize the capital, and ta- | 


| ment. 


CAUSE AND OURE OF THE WAR. 


A Convention of the friends of freedom in Es- 
sex North met in the town hall in Georgetown, Sun- 
day, Dee. 29, 1861, to consider the Cause and Cure of 
the Rebellion. Rev. Mr. Hassell, of Haverhill, was 
chosen President, Henry C. Wright, Secretary, and 
Parker Pillsbury, S. S. Foster, and Moses Wright, a 
Business Committee. 

Convention met at 10, A. M., and spent the forenoon 
in hearing remarks from several, touching the present 
condition of the nation, in regard to the slaveholders’ 
rebellion, and to Great Britain. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“Tae Sone or roe Conrrasanps—‘ 0 let my peo- 
ple go!” Words and music obtained through the 
Rev. L. C. Lockwood, Chaplain of the Contrabands 
at Fortress Monroe. Arranged by Thomas Baker. 
New York: Horace Waters. Boston: O. Ditson 
& Co., 177 Washington street.” 

This song and chorus, originating among the 
slaves, and first heard sung by them on their arrival 
at Fortress Monroe, has been noted down, words and 
music, by the care of Rev. L. C. Lockwood, under- 
stood to be the Agent of the American Missionary 
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IMPRISONMENT OF REY. mp. GORDON 
Sae 2, 
Dear Frrenp Garrison aE ci foe. = 
A short time since, I was at Cleveland 
brother, there confined in the city otisce aoe 
bars and bolts shut him out from God 8 "oe , 
suffers for acting up to the convictions of ce - 
nature ; for doing the will of God Ls 
cue the spoiled out of the hand of the op, 
What a strange people we are! What meen 
spectacle must our nation present to the a 


Heavy 


noble 


in trying to “r 
. cs 


Orld at 





Association among those freedmen, as well as their 
regularly commissioned chaplain. This gentleman is 
doing a most important work, and should be helped by 
all those friends of missions who believe liberty and 
religion adapted mutually to assist each other, and 
who have been driven from codperation with the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions by its persistent pro-slavery position. We have 
all heard a great deal of the more trivial music of the 
slaves ; let us look into this expressionof thetr religious 
feeling, combined with their aspiration for freedom. 


Convention met at halfpast 1, P.M. Parker Pills- 
bury, in behalf of the Business Committee, offered 
the following resolutions :— 


Resolved, That slavery is the only cause of our 
present war, and emancipation the only possible means 
by which peace can be restored, and the Union pre- 
served. 

Resolved, That the present attitude of affairs in 
Washington is such as to excite the deepest apprehen- 
sions and alarm ; and we exhort the people, in their 
primary capacity, to rise up in their majesty and mighg, 
and compel the governmental authorities to abolish 
slavery as the cause of all our present calamity, or ‘ 
hurl them at once from power, and replace them with | © Wise & Co. 1862.” pp. 200. 
those able and worthy to lead on to a victory that shall During Mr. Parker’s ministry at the Music Hall, 
give to our whole country a millennium of universal | and the latter half of that which preceded it at the 
freedom, by sweeping the last vestige of slavery for- | Melodeon, two of his hearers regularly made phono- 
ever from the soil. | graphic copies of his prayers and sermons, for their 

These resolutions were discussed by S. 8. Foster, | own benefit. These labors of love often became ad- 
C. L. Remond, P. Pillsbury, and H. C. Wright, dur- | vantageous to the public also, adding to Mr. Parker’s 
ing the afternoon and evening. That slavery is and manuscript, when one of his sermons was printed, 
has ever been the one only disturbing, treacherous, | those extemporaneous passages which external cir- 
malignant force of our country, all admit. From that | cumstances, or his own feeling at the moment, caused 
fountain have flowed the commercial, social, religious him to interweave with the written discourse. 
and political strifes between the North and South. The volume now published, in compliance with the 
The one fatal error of the Republic has been, from its | earnest request of many of Mr. Parker's friends, con- 
beginning, its effort to join together what God hath put | tain8 a selection of forty of these prayers. It is “af- 
asunder—Liberty and Slavery—giving to both a legal | fectionately dedicated, by the editors, to the wife of 
existence, and extending to both alike honor and pro- Theodore Parker,” and is embellished with an accu- 
| rate and beautiful portrait of the author, as he appear- 





|“ Prayers: by Tueoporre Parker. Boston: Walk- 


tection. 
The people are now accepting it as a fixed fact, that ed, while in perfect health, in the tater years of his 
the abolition of slavery is the only possible means to ministry. 
restore peace and prosperity to the country. And if) Many of Mr. Parker’s hearers were attracted, im- 
the present Administration will not execute the will | pressed and edified, not less by his prayers than by 
of the people, and end their afflictions by striking |his sermons. These are truly impressive, affecting, 
thé needed blow at slavery, then it is their rightand | and suited both to excite devotional feeling and to 
duty to alter or abolish that Administration, and place guide it in the right direction. Unsurpassed by any 
in power one that will give to them protection to | minister in trae reverence and devoutness of spirit, 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” | Mr. Parker was unequalled in his appreciation of the 
These positions were most ably and eloquently | Heavenly Father asa father. Thanksgiving was al- 
argued and urged, by Messrs. Remond, Foster and | ways a prominent feature of his prayers; and by him, 
Pillsbury. The guilty and fatal complicity of the | as by no other that I have ever heard, men were 
Federal Government with “the sum of all villany ” | shown how they might be comforted alike by the rod 
was shown in revolting colors. The simple question | and the staff of the Good Shepherd. He showed the 
is—Shall Liberty or Slavery rule the nation and the con- | benefit as well as the certainty of retribution, here 
tinent? The issue of the present civil war will be land hereafter; and he showed how this feature of 
the settlement of that question. God’s providence is used for man’s benefit ; constant- 
The convention passed the resolutions unanimous- | ly made to accomplish good ; never wasted, or allowed 
ly, and adjourned, sine die, at half past 9 o'clock in the | to do harm. 
evening. This book, opportunely coming just before the new 
year, is well suited for all who would stimulate and 
guide themselves or their friends to spiritual improve- 
ment.—c. K. Ww. 


| 
RSNA LEO eco ero 
Mason AnD SLIDELL TO BE RELEASED AT THE DE- | 
MAND OF THE Britisg GOVERNMENT. Secretary 
Seward, in a long and elaborate reply to a letter from | 
Lord Lyon, demanding in the name of the British 
Government the immediate liberation of the rebel | 
comniissioners at Fort Warren, concludes it by stat- | This is the title of a little tract, just published 
ing that the demand will be complied with,—on the by R. F. Walleut, 221 Washington street, to which 
ground that Capt. Wilkes, while acting without any | the widest circulation should be given at this peri- 
instructions from his own Government, and while not | od, and to which universal attention is challenged. It 
intending any disrespect to the British flag, was tech- js singular fact, showing an inextinguishable love of 
nically in the wrong in what he did. This decision | « native Jand,” that, in spite of all the outrages that 
has naturally exc: ted some indignation, a good deal of | haye been heaped upon them, and the cruel obloquy 
surprise, butapparently far more satisfaction, as a war | t9 which they have been subjected, the colored people 
(otherwise inevitable) between the two countries, at) nave atways been ready to lay down tneir ttycotos 
the present crisis, wonld b= «eeenaed with most disas- ithe freedom and independence of the country. On 
««~«e wurisequences on both sides of the Atlantic. } every battle-field in our Revolutionary struggle, their 
SS Rakes oa Te | blood was freely shed, and none endure! hardships 
Biowine Hor axp Corp. The Courier, of Sata:-| more cheer ully, or fought with more »ravery and 
day, said—“ We have repeatedly expressed our own | success, than themselves. Here is the testimony of 


Tue Loratty anp Devotion oy Cotorep AMERI- 
CANS IN THE ReEvoOLUTION anp War or 1812. 


ea against surrendering the rebel ae; in the first Dr. Harris, a Revolutionary veteran, as given by him 

ate vege fis cage ocho WX substantially right, ‘” | in an address delivered at Francestown, N. H. 1842, 

fi ic point of view; abso nay y right, in a moral point of | in ylation to their heroism in Rhode Island :— 

view; and because we believe, 7f we do not prematurely | : : r 3 : 

iui Candie aad Cue Diltdin 00 hi ‘ial “Thave another object in view in stating these 
ae Ap Bey degree Mates, le “a x att oy facts. I would not be trumpeting my own acts; the 

point.” On Monday, it wholly alters its tone—is “as | only reason why I have named myself in connection 

meck as Moses ”—and thinks the decision of the Gov- | With this transaction is, to show that I know whereof 


large! A set of the most heaven-defy img ty, 
most blood-stained pirates, that ever “trod 1 
| have, without the least real prevoeation 
selves deliberately to work to break t 
to pieces ; have trampled on all law, 
| right; have taken the Constitution 

| the face with it, and then have torn it 
trampled it under their traitorous feet - 


ants, the 
this earth 
Set them 
re Gor rhment 
all precedent all 
and slapped US In 


to shreds and 


and we take it 
|in the most submissive and cringing manner nd 
watch like eouchant hounds to catch and re co bas 
| lacerated and bleeding victims to their elut h 7 _ 
Look at the glaring hypocrisy of this cides in 
| another aspect! A man by the name of Gor don is ¢ 
| be hung sometime in February for importing ery 


cans into this country te 


Another man by the same 


make 
‘ , name (a brother) is py 
| lying in prison for trying to redeem 
| American prison-house ! 
} 


i 
| 
slaves of them 
ww 
Africans from the 
Can double-dealing and 
brazen hypocrisy go farther? With one 


; breath, the 
| nation says to the man of imfamy 


, for trying to mal 


| slaves—‘“ Thou shalt die!” Fo the other, whose re 
ble instinct prompts him to deliver the p unting { sal 
| tive from the grasp of the biped bloodhound— T "eid 
| Shalt be cast into prison ; thy property taken from 
| thee, and thou shalt be reduced to poverty and wa: 10 
The puissant words of Holy Writ bear on no crime 
harder than that of hypocrisy. No people in me 


world’s annals have been more guilty of this crim 


than the American people. They commenced t} 


career more than seventy years ago, with the scrol 
liberty waving in one hand, and the « orpion lash of 
slavery vibrating in the other. And what has bee; 
the product of this doubdle-dk alinmg, this hybrid n ve. 
ture 


i ot 


A monster the like of which cannet be ¢ 

in the earth, or the regions of pandemonian Phe 
hideous dragon with seven heads and ten horns spoker 
of in the Apocalypse is a gentle antelope compared 
with it. tell, the incarnate fiends 


who have engendered this monstrosity still hold abso 


And, strange to 


lute sway over at least one judge and one attorney ir 


the enlightened city of Cleveland, and a dear brother 
is made the victim of their supple mendacity 
I write to one who knows expe rimentally what ap 
inexorable demon Slavery is; ene wh has suff red in 
prison, and who has been near to a martyr’s death, for 
| fidelity to the poor slave. The hypocritival and mur 
derous Jews in their day boasted that if they had 
lived in the time of the prophets’ martyrd m, they 
would have interposed and saved them. ' 


every age applies the same flattermg unction, and is 


Alas! how 


guilty of the same monstrosities! This age shall 
stand not less anomalous and guilty in the ver 
dict of the great future. We look with amazement 
and horror on the age that burnt the martyrs and 
hung the Quakers. How deeply embalmed in our 
souls’ holiest affections are now their memories! Not 


less in another age will it be with those who now suf- 


fer for the same glorious cause. A rich and commen 


surate reward is in store for all such. In the great 
and glorious future, the music of their names shall 
sweep the diapason of heaven, and swell the loftiest 


| notes in the triumphant chorus of the anthem of ser 
aphs. 

Thine, for the unmasking of hypocrisy and the ex- 

altation of righteoveness, 
' FOHN GORDON. 
— 

POSITION OF THE ADMINISTRATION. 
Notwithstanding the unanimity on the part of the 
| people to sustain the Governnient in its present war, 

by cheerfully bearing the burdens necessarily incurred 
in the attempt to crush this rebellion—and none more 
|so than the anti-slavery men—the time is fast ap- 
| proaching, I think, when those known as true, earnest, 
laboring friends of the slave, will necessarily feel 
obliged to withhold their encouragement from the 


ernment, in determining forthwith to release those | Boe — was a cope re > me same | Administration, because of its being found inimical 
; i situation. es, a regiment of negrors, fighting for our | to the best intere the canse. inatice and humanity 

“rebel envoys.” . ; : : hie : F o the best interests, the cause, justice and humanity 

same “rebel envoys,” at the demand of England, is | jjperty and independence,—not a white man among ‘ : i. ; ae 
. |of the slave. It is already evident, I think, that the 


wise and creditable! So much for being “ substan- 
tially right, legally, and absolutely right, morally ’’! 
What contemptible whiffling ! 
“‘Mr. Orator Puff had two voices, you know; 
The one went up thus, and the other down so.” 
<= 


Can’? Be Suitep. The Courier—always in a/| 


ing like a dog under the influence of hydrophobia, es- | 


pecially if the object of attack is known to have no 
fear of the slave-driver’s lash—ridicules Senator Hale’s 


3 . x | 
recent vehement speech in regard to England and the 


Mason and Slidell affair, and is reminded by it “ amaz- 
ingly of the oratorical efforts held sacred to Bunkum,” 
and styles it mere “rhodomontade.” Mr. Sumner 
made a very temperate and sensible reply to Mr. Hale, 


deprecating his warlike tone, and arguing that it was | 


alike premature and impolitic; but this is equally dis- 
tasteful to the Courier, which sneeringly says of Mr. 
Sumner that with him what is “hypothetical is real, 
and what is real is hypothetical”; and every thing 


“‘a.mere matter of speculation, until the thing has | 


been sifted through its various channels into the great 
hopper of the Chairman of Foreign Relations”; wind- 


ing up by surmising that “perhaps Mr. Sumner has | 
had some epistolary communication of his own with | 


Lord Shaftesbury, the Duchess of Sutherland, or Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe.” This is wholly gratuitous but very 


characteristic blackguardism on the part of the Courier, | 


Mr. Hale and Mr. Sumner are Anti-Slavery Republi- 
cans; therefore, they are both to be cudgelled—the 
one for being too combative, the other for being too 
moderate—the Courier being neither for war nor on 
the side of peace ! 


which is calculated to end in the discomfiture of the 
Government, and the consequent triumph of the reb- 
els, is seen in the pregnant and alarming fact, that his 
warmest eulogists are those journals which most des- 
perately resisted his election, denounced him and his 
party in the vilest terms, and up to the capture of 


| them bet the officers,—stationed in this same danger- 
| ous and responsible position. Had they been unfaith- 
| ful, or given way before the enemy, all would have 
| been lost. Three times in succession were they attack- 
|ed, with the most desperate valor and fury, by wel 





| Cabinet will carry out its war policy—with refer- 
ence to slavery—according to the most approved 
servative principles, and which will finally result in 


ae A ividi » Re ies ¢ The ¢ sticable 
| disciplined and veteran troops, and thre: times did dividing the Republican party. There is n¢ 
| they successfully repel the assault, and thus preserve already, a growing discontent among the more pr 
our army from capture. They fovght through the | gressive and the hold-backs or stand-stills ; a strong 


|war. They were brave, hardy troops. They helped 


, }and increasing current of opposition between 


| to gain our liberty and independence.’ ; . a ; 
. % f A representatives of the liberals and illiberals, between 
| Similar was the testimony of Hon. Tristam Burges, 


} 


: é those composing the advance and rear guards 
| of Rhode Island, in a speech in Congress in 1828 :— 


tween those who are jnstinctively and intuitively truc 

“ At the commencement of the Revolutionary war, 

| Rhode Island had a number of slaves. A regiment of 
them were enlisted in the Continental service, and no 
braver men met the enemy in battle ; but not one of 
them was permitted to be a soldier until he had first 
been made a freeman.” 


to right principles, and those who are seemingly gov 
erned by nothing Migher than mere Yankee expedien 
cy or selfish policy. 

If the actuating motives of those who have the 
management of our public political affairs at Was! 
| Gov. Eustis testified in Congress, in 1820, that ington are to be those of the latter class,—and it cet 
|“ they discharged their duty with zeal and fidelity : 
ithe gallant defence of Red Bank, in which the black | reasonably expect another compromise to be made, 
| regiment bore a part, is among the proofs of their val- | With all the hateful characteristics of its ugly pred: 
| or.” |cessors, wherein we shall again be called upon to 
For it must be apparent 


| tainly does appear so,—then sooner or later we maj 


Even Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, said of | “ conquer our prejudices 

| them— 

| . ‘ ._. |hisadvisers, having begun, are doggedly determined to 
“ They all entered into the great contest with simi- pig deeriinedictty coggen’ ; 

continue the further prosecution of the war, with a 


to every careful observer, that President Lincoln and 


lar views. Like brethren, they contended for the ben- 
efit of the whole : they nobly toiled and bled together, | view that, so far as the settlement of the 
really like brethren. To their hands were owing the | tion is concerned, “ the most conciliatory and conser) 


slavery ques 


|} erection of the greatest part of the fortifications rais- | . sania aheth Qiaibe vyail.” Which fair 
ed for the protection of our country. In the Northern |#¥® Measures shall Bnally preyan. — 

States, numerous bodies of them were enrolled, and | seeming words, according to our recent popular and 
fought, side by side with the whites, the battles of the | illegitimate construction, simply mean—at the ex 


Revolution.” : pense of right and justice. If, with all the mental and 
Washington gave immediate freedom, in his Will, 
| to his “mulatto man William, calling himself William 


| Lee, for his faithful services during the Revolutionary 


; moral light which streams upon us to-day, our rulers 
are willing to yield to the interests of slavery, or 4' 
low “‘the monstrous prejudices and still mor¢ 


| “In the war of the Revolation, these people help- ' to withdraw all support from such a class of polit 


ed to fight your battles by land and by sea. Some 
| of your States were glad to turn out corps of colored 

|men, and to stand ‘shoulder to shoulder’ with them. | noe ete Nae Tce Site 
|In your late war, they contributed largely towards* | Y®'? ,—which from present indications is most lk 
|some of your most splendid victories. On Lakes | ly,—what has the country gained? At the most, but 
| Erie and Champlain, where your fleets triumphed | a temporary peace, which must inevitably and at no 


cians that we legitimately can ? 
If this war should end without the removal of sla 








the general; and our departed Senator saw that on | ken the reins of government in 1856, if Mr. Fremont | 
the counsels of the Government, even more than on_| had been elected President; but Mr. Buchanan was | 
its armies, rested the great responsibility of bringing | declared—fraudulently declared, beyond all reasonable | 
this war to a speedy and triumphant close. Armies | doubt—the successful competitor. “A majority of | 
will obey orders, but tees for the Government tO or ‘the Cabinet he called around him were either avowed | 

anize and toinspire victory. All this he saw plain- | ness ‘ling i , 
c and he longed impatiently for that voice—her- | secessionists, or willing instruments in the hands of the | 
ald of Union and Peace—which, in behalf of a vio- | Comspirators;” and, to the end of his administration, 
lated Constitution and in the exercise of a just self- | they left nothing undone to consummate their hellish | 
defence, should change the present contest from a | designs—perjured villains, the whole of them! Mr. 
bloody folly into a sure stage of human improvement | Ashley fully demonstrates, by facts which cannot be 
and an immortal landmark of civilization. | controverted, that slavery, and slavery alone, is the 


‘ foe superior in numbers and engines of death 
Fort Sumter held out every encouragement to the is di p i - f 
South to strike for her independence, rather than sub- bon lage rey se mag ak ty thay Behr br 
; ‘ li , color. And, in this very house, in the fall of 1814, a 
mit to a Republican administration! The “satanic | bill passed, receiving the approbation of all the branches 
press,” all over the North, is prompt to defend shim | f Your government, authorizing the Governor to ac- 
against every impeachment, claims to be especially pe Baed ens gag of “aa reper xny ~~ 
neha seat ’ | people of color. Sir, these were times which tri 
loyal in his behalf, compliments his do-nothing-effect- | sens souls.” ™ 
ual measures as characterized by sound judgment and Commodore Chauncy, writing “on board the Pike 
eminent wisdom, and chuckles over his senseless | off Burlington Bay July 18th, 1812,” nobly said “] 
‘ : : | , 4 sd SB 
treatment of the slavery question,—still animated by | have yet to learn that the color of the skin, or the cut 
as treasonable a spirit, and aiming at as treasonable a | 444 trimmings of the coat, can affect a man’s qualifi- 
result, as control the Confederate press generally. 


| distant day break forth again, when the struggle will 
be renewed with increased energy and desperation; 
| and the lesson will be again repeated, that peace base dj 
upon a compromise with sin cannot endure 


Boston, Dec. 31, 1861. 


G. A.B 
New Music. Oliver Ditson & Co., 272 Washing 
ton street, Boston, have just published the following 
pieces :— 
Piano Forte Album, a selection of brilliant and fas 


Such a Senator can be ill spared at this hour. 
His simple presence, his cheerful confidence, his gen- 
uine courage, his a instincts, would help the 
great events which are now preparing; nay, which 
are at hand. But he still lives in his example, and 
speaks even from his tomb. By all who have shared 
his counsels here, he will always be truly remember- 
ed: while the State which trusted him so often in life, 
and the neighbors who knew him so well in his daily 


| cause of this Rebellion; that every compromise and 
humiliating concession made by the North to the 
South have but emboldened and made more insulting 
the demands of the traitors; and that the election of 
| Mr. Lincoln was only the pretext for the outbreak. 
| He maintains that “the overthrow of slavery will not | 
lonly end the war, but, beyond all doubt, save the 
Union and preserve Constitutional liberty, by ma- 


Alas! for “ honest Abe Lincoln!” 
Be SEE ee Ce 
THE MOST DANGEROUS FORM OF TREASON — Mask- 
ed loyalty. [See New York Herald, Express, Journal 
of Commerce, Boston Courier and Post, Detroit Free 
Press, and all others of the same stripe.] 
2@ Our readers, we trust, will not fail to givea 





| cations or usefulness. I have nearly fifty blacks on | cinating gems by eminent composers. Among these, 
| board this ship, and many of them are among my best | Kathicen Mavourneen, by Beyer. 
men.” 

How atrocious and despicable has been the treat- 
| ment of this loyal and brave race among us! And 
| what folly an@ injustice on the part of the Government 
to refuse their assistance in “ crushing out’ the South- 
| ern rebellion! 


Massachusetts Boys. Patriotic Song and Chorus 
Written by James Otis Sargent. 

The Bonnie Dundee Quadrille, by Charles p’Al- 
bert. 

Delaware! iny Delaware! 
Draper; music by John R. Sweney. 


- W 


Patriotic Song 


Words by Henry 








inducing another to retutn the compliment. Bus 
sensible rulers, who had all the advantages at- 
tributed to communication with the great mass of 
common sense in the country, as Thor’s drinking horn 
had with the sea, should have known better than to 
do an act, which even if allowed to be of doubtful 
iegality, had a direct tendency to drive the Pro- 





walks, will cherish his metnory with affectionate pride. 
Marble and bronze will not be needed. Ifnot enough 
for glory, he has done too much to be forgotten; and 
hereafter, when our country is fully redeemed, his 
name will be inscribed in that faithful company, who, 
through good report and evil report, have held fast 
to the truth: : 
« By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 

There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 


And Freedom shall awhile repair 
Te dwell a weeping hermit there.” 


king us what we ought to be, a homogeneous peo- 
ple.” He is, therefore, for “striking the enemy in | 
his most vulnerable point.” We have marked some | 
vigorous passages in this able and telling speech for | 
insertion in a future number of the Liberator. 
Saeco Ss TUE ot poe oa 

SevereLy Personat. Denying the accuracy of 
the charge by Gov. Andrew against the traitor Mason, 
that he treated John Brown in an ungentlemanly man- 
rer in an interview he had with the martyr, whose 
«soul is marching on,” the Courier exclaims, ‘“ Give 
the devil his due!” Is not that to be somewhat per- 





[This eulogy by Mr. Sumner was well merited by 





Slavery feeling unhappily dominant in England, into 
active ‘iiance with the Southern States. Sum up 





the deceased. ] sonal—we mean, of course, to the old adversary ? 


close and careful perusal of the Letter of Gerrit Smith | Moxrrose AnD oTHeR Biocrarnicay SKercues. 
to Hon. John A. Gurley, in relation to the colonization | Boston: Soule & Williams, 1861. 

of the blacks in Florida; and also of Mr. Smith’s | A neatly printed, well-written, and very enter- 
views on the Mason and Slidell affair, and the relative | taining volume of 400 pages. The first thirty-seven 
position of the American and English Covernments | pages are occupied with a sketch of “La Tour in 
respecting it. These may be found on our first and | Boston,” as published originally in Littell’s Living 
fourth pages. It will be seen that Mr. Smith regards | Age. Fifty-two are devoted to George Brummell, 
the captain of the Trent, and not Capt. Wilkes, as the | commonly called Beau Brummell ; twenty-four to Dr. 
real transgressor to be summarily Aealt with; and he | Samuel Johnson—“ this Samuel Johnson, who once 
regrets that our Government did not so treat the mat- | stood before King George and talked, was himself 


dedicated to the Delaware Volunteers. 
Rocklawn Summer Wildwood. 
written and composed by Marshell S. Vike. 
Ellen of the Lea. Words by Edwin Ransford 
music by Stephen Giover. 


Sone or Quartett:, 


t@ A petition for emancipation by Congress has 
been received at this office, headed by C. M. ALLEN, 
without the name o***e town from which it came. Other 
names are Wm. M. i bayer, E. D. Rockwood, Daniel 
Whiting, Jonathan Whiting, Henry Daniels and A 





ter from the first. His strictures were written, of | virtually a king among men.” The remainder of the 
course, before intelligence of the surrender of the 
rebel ambassadors to the demands of England. 





Graham, Marquis of Montrose. A readable book. 


volume is devoted to the thrilling history of James | 


G. Metcalf. Will any one give us the residence of 


the signers? 
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The Lectu 
the Tret 


3 ‘ «as a brilliant and highly creditable effort, | 
. - sn taudingly received. Below is an abstract :— 
) Solidity is relative. The human | 
_oersonized air. Animal, vegetable, the solid | 
, hwilt of air. Spirit is the substance of | 
rom the enveloping spiritual atmosphere | 
- i of man, religion, literature, philoso- | 
Pervading human nature, it is | 
-»—-the finite soul; pervading all nature, | 
on ew inal divine sense — the Infinite Soul. | 


Life is fluid. 


are 
tet 
s the work 


¢jvilization. 
I 


com 





Con nse has truth by instinct. It is mother 
es - 4. universal voiced in the particular, | 
wil, jntuition, 


- sommittee of the whole on the individual, 
.o in commit 


jualin committee of the whole on the | 


ind the indivi j 


ae , sense is one with absolute ideas. In 
Common ns - ‘ i 
a the affections, the first choice is the best ; | 
aas in the av . 
We float in the universal soul, | 
. its omnipotence. The drop drags the 
‘ is to see, and set with your own eyes; | 
peTius 18 see, © ‘ r 5 } 
Newton lives in the rainbow he | 
] : ne | 
wht, in the spheres he weighed in 


taneity is purity. 





to lie clase to ite 
und in a ray of i 

ioc of his matchless reason ; Angelo in the an- 
< wed from blocks of marble. You trust the | 

. ; i 
+ tick of the watch in your pocket, regulated by 
- ng planets ; how much more the heart-beat 
eling planets ; | 


iin the bosom of God. Revolutions are a 


From church, courts, Congress, the case goes 
ral sense of the people. The Reformation, | 
st oona Charta, Puritanism, Plymouth Rock, Declara- 
are successive concessions of false | 
. progressive reason and inevitable | 
Tyranny outruns and trips itself 
34 fail ine. Reform comes up, seldom 


- she bulrushes, the manger, the plough | 
to bring churches and govern- 


y »rves 
oe teach you more statesmanship than | 
than Beecher. Better a rail- | 
- than a hair-splitter. The French Revolution | 
f civilization to Europe: that of | 

» with one hand, and overthrew the 


i 
to Jerusalem on an ass colt. | 


religion 


et with the other. Unbiassed sentiment is the 
as in women and children, your household 
Voman is the highest popular divinity men 

In the pulsations of the impartial heart, you 
rthe echoing footfalls of approaching truth, | 
ies distant. If servant girls, plowboys and 
issue, Wall | 
Whoso 


truth wields the race, though he sup 


5 


avel-tossers are with me in a moral 


street and 


tands in the 


Washington must come round. 


with publicans and sinners; for all the thrones of 


earth are below him, and only the throne of Omnipo- 


tenes ibove him. 
Sinai, Calvary, Olympus, for with him walk Love, 


In the blackest slave, there goes 


Justice. and Universal Freedom. | 
But this dectrine does not flatter the people. The | 


world are not all saints, nor the church all sinners. | 


(Laughter and applause.) The great evils that afflict 
society exist by the choice or consent of the people. 
Vrivate vice fruits in public crime. The flock fol- 
lows the leader over the fence or under it. The man 


disappears in the mass, and the mass disappears in | 


the man. Americans have a superstitious belief in 


the divine right of the multiplication table, in the dead | 
weight of numbers. Importing the old dogma of the 


” 


Stuarts, they say, not “the King can do no wrong, 
he is out of fashion ; but “the Majority can do no} 


wrong,” ” 


“the Union can do no wrong. 
rascality may be voted up or down. 
what in 


Popular 
There is some- 
We have had the 
various opinions of men from the ninth to the nine- 


extenuation, however. 


teenth century to harmonize and direct, a Babel ot | 
races to unify. Then, democratic freedom has not yet | 
cut its wisdom teeth. The citizen wants self-poise. 

America is a nation of pronoun I’s, with rarely one | 
tall enough to see over himself. Besides, the popu- 

lar vices of this country widely root in one corrupt- 

ing cause, slavery. England, who owes her great- | 
ness largely to the democratic tendency of civiliza- 

tion, now blurts across the waves—‘“ Democracy is a 

failure, self-government a Utopia.” Yet our trouble 

is not the fault of democracy, but the want of it. 

Order and peace will prevail here only when we enact | 
democracy, enact equal rights, strike down this slave- 

holding oligarchy by striking off the shackles of the 

slave. (Applause.) 

Generally, individual virtue loses in the mass. As- 
sociation is on the wave theory of light—two rays | 
meeting at a certain angle produce darkness. The 
kingdom of heaven within men, projected into the 
world, becomes Austria, Bedlam, or South Carolina. 
ll behaves herself without a Metropolitan Police 
|—I would like to say as much of Boston. Com- 
mon sense unflatters men, shakes them out of shams, 
The univer- 


Hu 
Bil 


and sends them home to self and God. 


sal leveller, it always levels up. Its “seat is the bo- | 

som of God; its voice is the harmony of the world.” 
Yet common sense respects the integrity of man. 

The capillary column of water balances the ocean; 


so anybody is everybody. Society divides into mate- 


rialists and idealists: these relying on principle, in- 
spiration, reason, will; those on the establishment, 
custom, necessity. The kingdom of religion, poetry, | 
In Paris, the Deity is 
a Frenchman; in London, he is a cotton-bale; in | 
Charleston, a slave-driver. The soul is greater than 
iety. Truth, speaking from the seaffold or the 
stake, flashes conviction through centuries. An es- 
tablished church is a “suspense of faith.” Conform- | 
Why capitulate to sects and parties ? 
The Tahi- | 
hiefs employ slaves to chew their food, but civ- | 
lized lips prefer the first hand method. Law is not 
made, it grows ; not enacted, but acknowledged. You | 
haughty husbands, who rob your better halves of all the 
ballot, are only the weather-vanes of the nursery. | 
The cco ntry makes the Constitution, not the Consti- 
‘ition the country. In a crisis like this, it matters | 
who makes the laws, if John Brown makes the | 
Great applause.) 


art, philosophy, is within you. 





ity is deformity. 
Born 


of nature, why be put out to nurse ? 


litt! 


songs 


Force is no guarantee. | 
heart is war in the hand. Man is 
the conservative ; buttoning under his coat Church | 
pale founds a Republic wherever he plants 
ms foot. Freedom, faith, courage, love, are the sup- 
porting columns of the temple of concord. 
y is a materialist—believes in the coat, not | 
Whoso looks into a popular sin, gets the | 
oor stammed in his face. Government is founded on | 


Distrust in the 


and State, h 


ie 


Societ 


the man 


d 


fores ha (* > | 
rey lhe Church cowers under the mailed arm of | 
the State ™, P 2 | 
= ate. The ultimate appeal is muscle, not mind. | 

© is sad truth in the joke of the English wit, 


wi 73 ‘ . 

‘0 Went to the Sayers and Heenan fight to see the 
Tuling class of ms : wee : 
Ng class of the race. This faith in the fist, this 


Whoee bloody efflorescence in the war system is now 
= hosegay of nations. 
mene and the soul : repeals God, and “ makes the uni- 

—_ * hob of worlds careering round the sky.” 

s I know the arrows of wit and sarcasm recently 
“howered upon the advocates of peace by the most elo- 
quent man in the American pulpit, still hurtle in this 
air, Ne vertheless, I am inclined to believe the peace 
Principle, 
‘word, a doctrine of common sense as well as of Chris- 


Uanity 





+ 
ruc 


Not to play hide-and-seek with you among 
texts, though the argument is impregnable there, the 
character of Christ is decisive on this point. His 
uission being to regenerate society, and his doctrines 
' bold antagonism with all its organized forces, was 
he right in going to Calvary, or should he have 
marched at the head of an army as Major General 
Jesus? (Applause.) No one denies that the ideas 
of Jesus, culminating in the cross, have given him 
the dominion of all other religions, and affixed his 
name to the highest civilization of history. 
at is one of the “fine arts” of war. They 
Wash; Strategy! Yorktown was won by a lie, and 
‘ington told it. John Brown went to Harper’s 
Ferry under a false name; but as he was an abolition 


BE. H. HEYWOOD, ESQ. | saint, we did not say much about it. 
ee | murder is the gravest crime man commits; but war 


re before the Fraternity Association, at | 


nont Temple, on Tuesday evening, 24th ult.,| ethics, then, is the man a criminal and the mass he- 
mmon Sense,” by E. H. Herwoop, Esq. of | roes? 


} 
j 
' 
meanel 
ste according to bullies, is a seed of barbarism, | backed by the universe. 
} 


Yet war is the despair of | 


moral force agitation as opposed to the | 


»and some day it will be respectable as well as | 


OUR PERILS FROM ABROAD. 


[Translated for the Liberator from the Pionier of Dee. 19.] 


The impression which the seizure of Messrs. Slidell 
and Mason has made in England, confirms the view 
that it may be employed as an occasion of war. In 
Liverpool, a violent indignation meeting was imme- 
diately held, which demanded energetic action on the 
part of the Government. The Times talks of “ sweep- 
ing the American fleet from the seas,” and it is really 
time to prepare ourselves for the possibility of an ex- 
ecution of this threat. 

If North America was always hated by England as 
a commercial rival, this hate has been latterly aug- 


All agree that 


is only murder multiplied by the majority. By what 
Can we “serve God individually, and the 
devil collectively”? War is the tap-root of slavery. 
Abolitionism is not the whole of truth. I would not 
have you men of “one idea.” If the whole is great- 
er than a part, to kill a man is a graver sin than to 
enslave him; for life bases and includes all other hu- 
man rights. The logic of the fathers’ is inevitable. 
To men born free and equal, life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness are inalienable rights. Then war 
violates love, the divinest law of nature, “the bright 
consummate flower” of religion. English Bishops | mented through fear of our growing navy. England 
pray to be endowed with the spirit of Christ while | suffers no rival fleet, if she can annihilate it, and she 
slaying their enemies; and the New Zealander shows | would long since have destroyed even that of France, 
his love of a man by roasting him for his dinner ; but | i¢ per neighbor in Paris had not become too danger- 
the affection you bear your brother in slaughtering | ous for her. It is precisely this neighbor who will 
him is not apparent. do his best, by instigation or intrigue, to bring about a 
But it is objected that the instinct of various lower | war between England and America. Mr. Seward has 
animals is belligerent and carnivorous; that when the | been notified that France and England will pursue a 
lion and the lamb lie down together, “the lamb must common policy in regard to American differences. In 
be inside the lion”; and hence, man being the king | thjs community of action, all monarchical Europe 
of killers, war is natural, foreordained by an imagined will, at the decisive moment, whether formally or not, 
God of battles. It was gravely argued from this plat- | unite. Spain has already been indirectly imp’icated 
form, that because a bird pecks bugs, man must slay | jn the league by the Mexican invasion. How the 
man. But if this analogy holds, you must not only ‘other powers are disposed may be inferred from the 
kill, but eat your brother; henee, cannibalism also is | fact that at Curacoa, where the United States have a 
a divine institution; likewise irresponsible murder. | egal depot, the Dutch Governor has refused their 
Still worse—this argument ultimates in practical athe- ships permission to take in coals. In short, it does 
ism ; for if man is under the domination of brutish in- | not admit of a doubt, that, if it comes to a war against 
stincts, and cannot resist them, there is no power of | the United States, all monarchical Europe will ap- 
choice, and free agency isa fiction. War is not health, plaud, if it does not participate in it. North America 
but disease, the de/irium tremens of the debauched body is hated as a Republic, it is abhorred as the protector 
politic. But self-defence, is it right @ Certainly, by | of slavery, and the nations have learned to despise it 
all right means. “ Self-preservation is the first law of ‘from the unparalleled incapacity which its leading 
nature.” But how much of yourself will you save? | politicians have displayed in the conflict with the 
Self is composed of soul and body; to save your life Southern rebels. 
by sin, you lose your soul; to lose your life for truth, The Parisian Bandit will have an altogether special 
you save your soul. I go for the soul. (Applause.) | interest in involving England in a war with the 
You would not do wrong, would not lie, steal, betray, | United States. Many aims at once will flit before 
to save your life: will you commit the greatest crime | him. First, he will count on the ruin of the Republic ; 
to live? I grant there is something better than life : | second, on the weakening of England; and, third, he 





rar es . . } . . . . 
it is honor, itis purity, truth, character. Take a case: | will lay his hands without let on the continent of Eu- | 


Col. Corcoran languishes in a felon’s dungeon of slave- |rope and Turkey. Who will then stand in his way ? 
dom. When the President of the rebellion, cracking | Russia is crippled by her internal complications ; 
his slave whip over Mr. Lincoln, said, “ Hang my | Austria, by the aid of Italy and Hungary, he holds 
privateersmen as pirates, and I will hang your offi- | jn his control; and the rest of Germany, with the 
cers’; when the honor of the government was at | crown of God’s grace, is passive or self-surrendering. 
stake, the question being whether it executes its laws England alone is a serious obstacle to him, and she, 
because they are laws, or only at the beck of the inso- | by a war with America, would be placed in such a po- 
lence that breaks them—from that lone dungeon whose | sition that she must be satisfied with any thing in 
only light looks on the gallowé, I seemed to hear the | Europe. “The Bandit himself—omitting revolutionary 
brave leader of the 69th speak—* I freely devoted my- | possibilities—would risk nothing by the war with 
self upon the altar of my country, and am concerned | America. He would need to contribute to it, outside 
for her life, not my own. Honor to me is more than | o6f a small army, merely a portion of his fleet, for 
life: how much greater the honor of my country ! | which he could even secure English subsidies, and 
Then, whether I live or die, execute your laws!” | by means of which he would acquire a right of dis- 
(Loud applause.) You applaud that, because you | posal in matters on this continent also, while keeping 
would have him sacrifice everything before his alle- | pis land army in reserve for the mastery of Europe. 
giance to free institutions. Thore walked this earth | Meanwhile, the invasion of Mexico has become a 
one who lived his allegiance to that higher and perfect | fact, and may furnish the fulcrum for further aggres- 
realm, where reason is religion, “love is liberty, and | si9n. That it is not directed against Mexico alone, 
nature law.” His faith in man’s integrity infinite, his everybody, except, perhaps, the “statesmen ” at 
love embracing every nation and all ages, he went to | Washington, has long perceived; and that it may be 


P >: ty | 
the cross, rather than harm a hair of his murderous | op hand for the support of the rebels at the South, at | 


enemies; and, lo! history writes, ‘‘ The most inspired | the proper moment, and must be to them a fresh en- 
of idealists, the divinest martyr to the human soul, the couragement, (even though it bring them a halter,) 
moral law-giver of his race!” (Applause.) But I qoes not admit of doubt. 
merely wished to bear my testimony against the pre- | shorter and surer way, when they wish to send am- 
vailing disposition to treat with levity the gravest | passadors to Europe, and the desired protectorate out- 
moral issue that has engaged the attention of men strips them by knocking at their door. 
England has already gone so far as scarcely any 
This ideal force, so long banished from American longer to take the pains to guard the appearance of 
politics, now returns to the control of the Republic. | neutrality, under which she has hitherto concealed her 
The hour is at hand—its dawn whitens the dome of | hostile feelings for the Northern United States. But 
ene caupitoi—when even the President must see, Orav | taste hy « vohel ship, the Nashville, burnt a new mer- 
common eenee as well as ‘Cameron is an emancipa-| chantman from New York ou he high seas out of 
tionist. The South is dying of the naval blockade, | 
but much faster of the moral blockade of the world. 


The rebels have now a far 


since Calvary. 


sheer wantonness, and brought the crew in irons to 
Liverpool. There it was not only suffered to enter as 
Voltaire said, the adjective is the greatest enemy of | the ship of a “belligerent power,” but permission was 
the noun, though it agrees with it in gender, number | denied the crew of the burnt ship to search the free- 
and person. The anti-slavery enterprise is only an in- | pooter for their stolen effects, while the latter, it is 
surrection of adjectives against slavery. 
ster’s phrase, the Revolution was fought on a pream- | tary supplies at the port of Liverpool. 
ble; so slavery was broken on a sentiment. The} rom these facts we may see that the tinder of war 
South did not fear Lincoln, but the Niagara of the | jjes ready on every hand. If the additional news 
Liberator—Cheever—and the white plume of Sumner | pe fully confirmed, that Mexico will issue letters of 
behind him. This is not merely a question of polities. | marque in American ports against French, English 
Politics never originates—is the tail, not the head of | and Spanish commerce, then war is inevitably close 


society. The Abolitionists were responsible for this upon us. 
rupture only as geologists are responsible for earth-| War! Is it not a strange word to this part of the 
quakes. They were merely the heralds of this Olym- | country, spite of the army of 600,000 men? Really, 


pic game, the executors of God’s providence. The | we have no right to complain that the rebel States are 
conflict is in the nature of things. The fathers mixed | recognized as a “belligerent power” in Europe. For 
slavery with freedom in the Federal cauldron: behold | are they not that? Are they not the only belligerent 
now the hell-broth of civil war! The “irrepressible | power in this war for the Union? The North is not a 
conflict” is older than Mr. Seward, older than Mr. | war-making, it is a war-dreading or war-defeating 
Garrison. Before this government crested forth on | power, and the South alone wages veritable war. And 
the refluent wave of the Revolution,—before this con- | we fear very much that this North, with its “sense- 
tinent, from the ocean, rose beautiful as Venus from 
the Grecian sea,—far back in the counsels of eternity, 
God foreordained liberty, and slavery to perish. | if it has to carry on a war against the South and European 
From a “thirty years’ war” of words, these two | enemies at the same time. If it falls to fighting with 
ideas have passed to blows. Children of the Declara- England before it wearies out the rebels—and that the 
tion of Independence, the programme of the Millen- “honest ”’ slaveholder in the White House of course 
nium, we ought to have repudiated slavery on moral | does not contemplate—then it will not only lose its 
grounds. The Abolitionists prescribed the only means | most powerful auxiliary, the fleet, but the South, 
of avoiding the war. Immense as is this darkening, | which alone will then have a fleet, will be made so 
threatening cloud, all its bolts would have dropped | formidable by a supply of arms, &c., as no longer to be 
harmless into the earth by the “ heaven-tipped virtue ” vanquishable, nay, as to be able to ruin the North. 
of emancipation. By the application of the peace | Then at last, perhaps, we shall discern that Abraham 
principle, which never compromises, the whole cause | Lincoln & Co. have destroyed the Republic out of 
of the war would have, been quietly vemoved. On the | « patriotism,” and the Congress and people have 
contrary, let us have no hypocrites ; those who believe | « senselessly ” and “ suicidally ” supported them; but 
religiously in a government of force are bound now to | repentance will then come too late, even if accom- 
consecrate their method to the highest moral purpose ' panied by a demand to arm the slaves, a confession 
of which it is capable—the death of slavery. that the “ pestiferous negro” is a better man than atl 
The old Union is a last year’s almanac. It was 4 | the knaves who outrage humanity in the person of this 
Union of diplomacy, of red tape, not a Union of ideas ; | yictim of their barbarism, and the insight that a time- 
and the States united with red tape are now the un- jy and resolute support of the European Revolution 
tied States. They were married in law, not in love. | would have been the only means to render harmless 
Slavery broke the Union. Then let the Union be re- | the hostility of the monarchies. 
established on the ruins of slavery! (Applause.)| The European Revolution will probably soon be 
Pluck up this rebellion by the roots, and brandish it in | forced to belong to the “ topics ” of our politics, al- 
triumph over the enemy! (Loud applause.) | though the prevailing wisdom thus far ignores it. Mr. 
But what will we do with the slaves? The slaves! | Seward has informed the ambassadors of England and 
let them employ their masters, and pay them honest | France, “that this government will await the action 
wages. (Laughter and applause.) We will yet have | 6f England and France, and will then meet the ques- 
the cotton States represented at Washington by black | tion.” So it has also awaited the action of the rebels, 
faces, instead of black hearts. (Renewed applause.) | and we have seen how it has met the question. After 
But if secession succeeds, slavery will not. The | the thieves have broken into the house, it will want to 
cause which has gone through England, France, Den- | close the doors on them. But if we should really en- 
mark, Holland, Turkey, Russia,—the cause which has |tertain the idea of employing the Revolution as an 
scaled and captured every throne of Europe,—will not | ally, to whom should we address ourselves? It would 
be strangled here by a fibre of secession cotton. Com- | not be at all strange if we should presently hear of Mr. 
mon sense votes the people’s ticket, and every bond- | Seward’s conferencef§with the Orleans princes, the 
man, armed with the wrath and reason of the race, is | friends of England. But if he should descend lower, 
Hush up earthquakes— | he might intrigue with Napoleon’s servant, Kossuth, 
smother volcanoes—pile tna, slavery, war, cotton | who is now beginning again to recommend himself as 
The prevailing conservatism 
| out for Pompeii and Herculaneum! For, by the logic | and ignorance of European affairs could be easily per- 
of history and human nature, the negro “ still lives,” suaded, that an Italian war against Austria and a Hun- 
and will march to his freedom. Deeper than society, | garian Revolution would set all Europe in a blaze. 
higher than thrones, wider than nations, surges the | Experience has shown how, under the xgis of Napo- 
It reaches down from the ice crowned | leon, a revolutionary war may be localized, aside from 
| Alpine Autocracy of Russia to lift an empire of serfs | the consideration that one has nothing to do with Ital- 
into justice and liberty; it shakes Austria and the | ians or Hungarians in order to revolutionize the power- 
| Pope out of Italy, and bids Mazzini and Garibaldi fal peoples. An Italian-Hungarian war against Aus- 
carry the line of the Cwsars to a higher and nobler | tria does not break out without Napoleon’s permission, 
level; it sends Wilberforce to the throne of God with | and is only brought to an end for Napoleonic aims. 
the broken fetters of the Indias, Cobbett to plead for | The Parisian Bandit would employ it to set Italy, like 
starving operatives, O’Connell to voice the woes of Hungary, upon Germany, in the train of the red 
stricken Ireland; and, banishing slavery, war, wo- | br@eches, in order after conquering her to make him- 
man’s wrongs, every social evil from this continent, | self the Dictator of Europe. If North America sup- 
redeeming the good old pledge, it will yet make the | ports Kossuth, it supports Louis Napoleon and wages 
cause of America the cause of human nature. (Great | an indirect war against Germany, without in the least 
applause.) Democracy is not a failure, Christianity | attaining its special aim, namely, a weakening of Eng- 
is not a failure, man is not a failure. The sky loves | land and of her allies. Would it call up the European 
to be mirrored in the tiniest tea drop, the sun puts his Revolution, it must (Ireland excepted) address itself 
golden arms around the meanest hovel, the music of | to those who seek to open the proper crater of the vol- 
the spheres is echoed in the shell under the leaden sea. | cano, and this crater is Paris. North America must 
So, God smiling on all, beneath this transient burden fight England close by in Paris, Palmerston in Louis 
of human evil, there is a moral response which shall | Napoleon. Without a French Revolution, in the end 
yet be the diapason of a universal harmony. all would remain in chains; a free France means a 


” 


less”? and “suicidal” policy,—as the Secretary of 
War styles it in his comical self-impeachment,—is lost, 


| fields, confederacies upon the insurgent Titan, but look | a friend of the Union. 


| common soul. 








* 


As in Web- | said, is to be allowed to equip itself thoroughly in mili- | 


free world. Werepeat: Give the European revolu- 
tionists, but without delay, the means to rouse the 
French people, as every other, from sleep, and to re- 
move at Paris the cover of the fiery chimney, and you 
may dispense with all diplomatic expedients, and 
found a new era for Europe as well as for America. 
In a war where hundreds of millions are squandered, it 
will be good economy to invest a dozen millions in the 
business of Revolution. 


——_ 


TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION. 


Boston, December 12th, 1861. 
To Frepericx U. Tracy, Treasurer, and the As- 
sessors and other Authorities of the city of Boston, 
and the citizens generally, and the Legislature in 
particular : 

An external version of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has caused our civil war. “ All men are 
born free “and equal,” rendered whites and males, 
through ignorance, love of power and selfhood, there- 
by crushing the colored race, making insane those 
who hold them in bondage—thus our civil war, to clear 
away the impediments to an understanding of the 
word Freedom, which knows neither sex nor color. 

“ Governments derive their powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” Had this principle been re- 
cognized in its essence, ser alone could not have mo- 
nopolized the right of suffrage. Males, intemperate, 
vicious, one shade removed from guardianship, can 
| appear at the polls, ignoring a proper qualification of 
this highly important act. 
| Woman, in her womanhood, could never have permitted 
slavery, an institution which blights every thing she 
holds sacred, through her conjugial and maternal na- 
ture. Even the expense of such a vile system would 
have attracted her economic eye. 

Now, she is to be taxed to bear her part in a civil 
| war which she has had nothing to do in creating; 

family ties have been and are still to be ruptured by 
| deaths the most aggravating; widows and fatherless 
| children are to be thrown upon the world. Jan, 
| through taxation, is to devise and control the means 
to meet these exigencies, while woman is passively to 
submit to Ais decisions, though it reduce her property 
| to a minimum of its former value; so “taxation with- 
| out representation’ assumes a deeper significance than 
| ever before in the history of our country. 

Shams, cheats, falsities, still continue in our muni- 
| cipal affairs, attracting the solemn consideration of our 
| best minds, and qualifications for suffrage will yet be 

a necessity, growing out of an enlightened public 
| conscience. 
| In this period of civil war, in this struggle for a 

higher perception of freedom, in this signal era of our 
| country, when bondage after bondage is being remov- 

ed, that bondage may be seen in its true light, when 
| our national eagle is spreading her wings over those 
| hitherto only nominally protected, woman is beginning 

to take courage, and is willing to bide her time, till 
|man shall be morally strong enough to recognize her 
right as citizen in a republic. 

This is respectfully submitted, 
HARRIOT KEZIA HUNT. 








82 Green street. 





SURRENDER OF MASON AND SLIDELL. 

| In the Senate, December 26th, Mr. Have offered a 
|} resolution that the President be requested, if not in- 
‘compatible with public interest, to transmit copies of 
all dispatches which have passed between this Govern- 


|ment and Great Britain, relative to the seizure of | 


| Messrs. Mason and Slidell. Said dispatches to be 
| communicated either in open or executive session, as 
| may be deemed proper. 

Mr. SumNER objected. 

Mr. Hace said that he had understood from the pub- 
| lic press and those who held more intimate relations 
| with the Administration than himself,—though the 
| absence of this intimacy was not his fault as he was 
| willing to be as confidential as anybod;,—that for 

three or four days past the Cabinet has had under con- 
| sideration a proposition fraught with more evil to the 
| country than anything that had yet marked its history, 
jand that was the surrender of Messrs. Mason and 
| Slidell to Great Britain. By doing this, we would 

yield all we had gained in the war of the Revolution, 
jand be humbled to a second rate power. No man 
| would go farther than himself for peace, but he would 


| not submit to national disgrace and dishonor to obtain 
such a peace. He would favor the arbitration of 
; another power, but if a demand has been made by 
| Great Britain for the surrender of Messrs. Mason and 
| Slidell, war should be declared against her instanter. 
He would make all honorable concessions for peace, 
| but a peace involving such a surrender would be in- 
| finitely worse than war. His friend from Indiana 
| (Lane) had remarked this morning that his State had 
| now sixty thousand men in the field, and would double 
| that number to maintain the national honor. If this 
| Senate should go home after such a surrender and hu- 
miliation, it would be subject to the scorn and indigna- 
| tion of the country. He regarded the arrogant de- 
| mand of England as a pretext for war. She was de- 
| termined to humiliate us first, and fight us afterwards. 
| Let our cities and villages be pillaged and burned, but 
| let our national honor be preserved. Francis the First 
said after the battle of Pavia that all was lost but honor. 
| He (Hale) would pray that this Administration might 
not sacrifice our national honor. ‘Thousands would yet 
| come to the field to defend it. If this surrender was 
| made, the Administration would meet with such a fire 
| in the rear that it would be hurled from power. If we 
| had a war with England, it would be for the same cause 
that had sent one king to the block, and another home- 
less and houseless over the world, and one that would 
appeal to men wherever the English language was 
spoken. He believed, too, that if Napoleon had one 
desire over another, it was to wipe out the stain upon 
the French arms at Waterloo. All over Canada there 
were thousands of Irishmen who would rush to arms 
to sustain such a cause as ours. Our principles were 
our great strength, and if war must come, he would 
say let it come, and thank God that we are the instru- 
ments in His hands to work out His own cause. 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, said that the Sena- 
tor (Hale) had made a war speech, or what might be 
termed such. For himself he (Sumner) had rather 
consider this grave and important question when it 
was presented in a practical form. The Senator has 
| treated the whole matter on hypothesis. He (Hale) 
had said that Great Britain had made an arrogant de- 

mand of this Government. How did the Senator 
know this, or the Senate or the country? He (Sum- 
| ner) did not know it. The Senator had said he would 
favor an arbitration,—how did he know but what the 
| Administration had considered that? The Senator 
was too swiftin his conclusions. His (Sumner’s) own 
belief was that the matter would be amicably adjusted. 
it was in safe hands, and it would be better for the 
Senate to reserve themselves for facts, and not act 
upon a hypothetical case. ¥ 

The resolution of Mr. Hale was laid over under the 
rule. 
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Heapquarters DEPARTMENT OF THE WEsT, 
Sr. Louis, Dec. 19, 1861. 


United States Army : 
General Pope’s expedition successfully cut off the 


them, twenty-two hundred strong, in every direction. 
Took one hundred and fifty prisoners, and most of 
the enemy’s wagons, tents, baggage, horses, &c. All 
| the insurgents between the Missouri and Osage are 
cleared out. Price is stil’ ‘outh of the Osage. 


H. W. HALLECK, - aj. Gen’l Commanding. 


Heapgvarters, St. Lours, Mo., Dec. 20, 1861. 


To Major General G. B. McClellan, Major General 
commanding the Army : 

A part of General Pope’s forces, under Col. J. C. 
Davis and Major Marsbail, surprised another camp 
of the enemy, on the afternoon of the 18th, at Mil- 
ford, a little north of Warrensburg. A brisk skir- 
mish ensued, when the enemy, finding himself sur- 
rounded, surrendered at discretion. We took thirteen 
hundred prisoners, including three colonels and seven- 
teen captains, and one thousand stand of arms, one 
thousand horses; sixty-five wagons, e~d a large quan- 
tity of tents, baggage and supplies. Our loss is two 
killed and wounded. The enemy’s loss is not yet 
known. 

Information received last night from Glasgow states 
that our troops at that place had taken about two tons 
of powder, in kegs, buried on Claib. Jackson’s farm. 
This effectually cuts off their supply of ammunition. 

H. W. HALLECK, Major General. 


Patmyrra, Mo., Dec. 20.—Yesterday, Gen. Pren- 
tiss, with 450 men, encountered and dispersed 900 
rebels under Col. Dorsey, at Mount Zion, Boone coun- 
ty, killing and wounding 160, and capturing 35 pris- 
oners, 95 horses and 105 guns. Our loss was only 
three killed and eleven wounded. 

The rebels burned another train on the North Mis- 
souri Railroad yesterday, and they say they intend to 
burn all the cars on the road, so as to prevent its 








General G. B. McClellan, Commander-in-Chief of |», 


enemy’s camp near Shawnee Mound, and scattered 


Great Fire at Antwerre— Twenty Firemen 
Kivtep. A letter from Antwerp, dated Dec. 3d, says: 

“ There was a fearful nat the Napoleon 
Docks last night, causing large loss of life and proper- 
ty. The fire commenced at about half-past five o'clock, 
at the large Belgian sugar refinery, and in about half 
an hour the whole buildings were one mass of flames, 
causing the greatest consternation. 

The fire extended with great rapidity to the Entre- 
pot St. Felix, which became also one mass of flames 
at about 8 o’clock in the evening. After great exer- 
tions on the part of the fire brigades, the fire was ar- 
rested, but it is still burning, and the adjoining ware- 
houses are not yet out of danger. We regret to say 
that about twenty firemen, one architect, and the Su- 
perintendent of the Entrepot St. Felix, have been lost, 
and several more persons are missing. ‘The total es- 
timated loss of property is about 10,000,000f. There 
were about 50,000 quarters of wheat, rye, barley and 
seed at St. Felix, besides large quantities of wool, 
sugar and other articles.” 


Aw Eartuguake at Aruinecton Heicuts, On 
Sunday night, Dec. 22d, about one o’clock, several of 
the soldiers in Camp Leslie, Arlington Heights, were 
startled by a terrific noise, as if a whole regiment of 
cavalry were charging through the camp at full speed. 
The ground trembled and the whole camp were 
aroused, Col. Chormann among the first. 

It proved to be an earthquake; its usual rumbling 
sound being aided by the frantic pawing and jumping 
of every horse in the camp. Many of the horses 
| broke loose, and all were severely shocked; some of 
| them fell to the ground, and altogether there was the 
wildest confusion ever yet seen in camp life. 


| Poxrrics oF tHe Generats. Hon. Henry Wil- 
/son said in the Senate debate on the West Point bill 
| last week :— 


| “I know there have been complaints that many 
j; army officers have not their hearts in this contest, but 
| it is equally true of many volunteer officers. Of the 
| 110 Brigadier Generals, 80 have been opponents of 
| the present Administration, and all the officers having 
| separate commands, with one exception, were oppo- 
nents of the Administration. 
in view of the circumstances connected with the pre- 
vious management of the army. Many of the volun- 
teer officers came into the field with the belief that 
this war was brought upon the country by the party 
in power, but actual service soon taught them who the 
traitors were, and what was the cause of the war.” 








The Canadians—black and white—are arm- 
| ing, drilling, and preparing to give the Yankees par- 
| ticular “Jesse,” in case of war between us and Eng- 
land. The fugitive slaves there are ostentatiously 
| anxious to meet their old friends of the under-ground 
| railroad in battle array. The Toronto Leader says— 


“Tf ever bugle sounds to the battle-field, it will be 
to fight for Canada and the fatherland. And though 
we would still hope—sometimes almost against 
hope—that the bitter cup may be passed from us; 
though we may indulge an expectation that prudence 
may for the nonce guide the counsels of Washington, 
and that the maddened hate of the American mob may 
be overruled by the wiser minds of the Republic; let 
us not cease to feel that the most vigorous defensive 
measures afford the only guarantee for the preserva- 
tion of peace. We must not rely upon the forbear- 
ance of others. Upon our own promptitude and pluck 
everything depends.” 


Tue CoLorep Peorte Armine. We are glad to 
see that the colored people are moving, and that it is 
likely that in a few days they will complete a strong 
military organization. The colored company in Hal- 
ifax is very efficient, and one of the best there. 
—Montreal Gazette, Dec. 19. 


are fugitives from the slave States,—sent thither by 
the Northern Abolitionists over the U.G.R.R. It 
says as little for the negro’s gratitude as for his ap- 
preciation of the blessings of “freedom,” that he 
should thus be showing an inclination to take up arms, 
as it were, to help Jeff. Davis fight his benefactor! 
— Boston Post. [|Nonsense—not to “ fight his benefac- 
tor,” but to fight for the flag under which his liberty is 
secured. Why should he not ?] 





Tue Irnisn Canapians. Thomas D’Arcy McGee 
declined to speak ata festival of the New England So- 
ciety, at Montreal, a few days ago, and in a letter just 
published, says the Irish inhabitants of the province 
will be found embattled as one man in defence of the 
Canadian Constitution and the imperial connection. 
He says the Irishmen of Canada universally prefer 
Canadian institutions to those of the United States. 


Ex1oarext Sppron. The speech of Conway, of 
Kansas, in the House, on Thursday, was heard with 
unusual interest. The incompatibility between slave- 
ry and good government was never more clearly ex- 

or more sharply defined. According to him, 
slavery must cease to exist before we can look for per- 
manent peace. These views are the more important, 
because Conway is a Baltimorean by birth, who has 
kept up his intimacy with Maryland affairs. Although 
a maiden effort, an old member remarked that he had 
never heard a speech there superior to it in ability, or 
in the effect it produced.—Cor. Cin. Com. Gazette. 


t@> During the night of the 18th, the rebels de- 
stroyed the Charleston light-house, on Morris Island, 
but did not by this means impede the operations of the 
Federal fleet in sinking obstructions in the harbor. 

The sixteen vessels sunk were the Amazon, Ameri- 





| ca, American, Archer, Courier, Fortune, Herald, Ken- | 


| sington, Leonidas, Maria Theresa, Potomac, Rebecca 
| Simms, L. C. Richmond, Robin Hood, Tenedos, 
William Lee. They range from 275 to 500 tons, are 
|all old whalers, heavily loaded with large blocks of 
granite, and cost the Goverrment from $2590 to $5000 
jeach. Some of them were once famous ships: the 
Archer, for instance, the Kensington, the Rebecca 
| Simms, and the Robin Hood, once owned by Girard. 
| The Tenedos is one of the oldest of all. The sinking 
| of the fleet was entrusted to Capt. Charles H. Davis, 
| formerly, from 1842 to 1849, chief of the hydrograph- 
| ic party on the Coast Survey, and ever since more or 
| less intimately connected with it. 


ta The South Pacific has just been the scene of 
| one of the most appalling disasters in the history of 
}ocean narratives. The French transport ship Re- 
| source, with six hundred souls on board, was wrecked 
| near Valparaiso, and only five or six out of the entire 
| number escaped alive. 


| SatvaGe, to the amount of $17,000, has been 
| awarded to the negro Tillman, who killed the captain, 
first and second mates of the rebel schooner J. 8. 


| Waring, and brought her into New York. 


tg One of the soldiers in the Massachusetts 
| twenty-second regiment has just been paid off in full— 
| $16 60. He sent home to his wife, who resides in 
| Middleboro’, $16, reserving to himself only 60 cents. 


Sumner's Appress. Four editions of this ad- 
dress at the Cooper Institute have been issued, and 
over 22,000 copies sold. A new edition, intended ex- 
Looerg for circulation in England, has just been pre- 
pared. 


te The Memphis Appeal of the 18th ult. says 
that property to the amount of $2,500,000 has already 
been confiscated by the receivers, and that is only 
about one half the amount of Northern property in our 
midst. Some reports have already been made of real 
estate, and many others are to be made. 


Col. Corcoran, now a prisoner at Charleston, 
has honorably refused a release which the rebeis of- 
fered him on condition of o——- not to take up 
arms against the South. e says that such a dis- 
charge would not be a parole of honor, but of dis- 
onor. 





The Bangor Times thinks if the patriotic South 
Carolinians, who are burning their cotton fields to keep 
| them from the Yankees, would use their Confederate 
| bonds to light the fires with, they would enjoy the 
| advantages of cheap kindling. 


A cargo of 625 Africans was recently landed 
at Manzanilla, on the south-west coast of Cuba. The 
story goes that the Governor of the district took a 
bribe of $25,000 to permit them to land. 


ed a memorial to Lord Palmerston, asking arbitration 
in the ‘Trent affair, if diplomacy fails. They say, 


of a powerful Christian nation; and England can af- 
ford to be magnanimous in her dealings with a sister 
State, struggling in the agonies of domestic revolu- 
tion.” There was a large religious meeting in London 
on the 9th, at which Rev. Newman Hall made a speech 
that echoed like sentiments. 


2t@™ A petition largely signed by citizens of all par- 
ties, praying for the recognition of Liberia and Hayti, 
was sent from New Bedford, Tuesday, to Hon. Thos. 
D. Eliot, for presentation to Congress. 


t@ Hon. Alfred Ely has been exchanged for Mr. 
Faulkner, and has arrived at Washington. 


ta By a large fire which broke out in the govern- 
ment stables at Washington, last week, some 200 


stroyed. 


Crxcrxnatr, Dec. 30. The surrender of Mason 
and Slidell, and the suspension of specie payment by 
the New York banks have prod a feeling of great 
relief in business circles. 

As rts that he counted in Drainesville 
Pg hol vt ae! hundred and sixty rebels killed in 
the recent fight there. 


23@ The whole number of gy taken recent- 
ly in Missouri, by Gen. Pope, is 2500. 





This is net surprising, 


The colored people in Canada, for the most part, 


The Peace Society, of England, have forward- | 


* conciliation would be most worthy of the character | 


horses perished, and a quantity of harness was de- 


THE TWENTY EIGHTH 
NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY SUBSORIPTION 
ANNIVERSARY. 


The time for the ANNUAL SuBSCRIPTION ANNIVER- 
| SARY again draws nigh, and we look forward to it with 
| pleasure, as the means of meeting familiar, friendly 
| faces, and listening to earnest words of counsel and 
| encouragement. Some say that other agencies are 
now in such active operation, that “the old Abolition- 
; ists,” as they are called, can well afford to rest upon 
| their oars, while others carry forward their work to its 
| completion. We cannot view the subject in this light. 
| Our mission is the same now that it was thirty years 
|ago. Through many and strange changes, we have 
‘slowly but steadily advanced toward its fulfilment; 
| but there are many indications that our work is not 
yet in a state to be safely left to other hands. We 
| have been, and we must still be, a fire to warm the 
| atmosphere of public opinion. More than a quarter of 
|a century ago, the fire was kindled with generous zeal, 
| and year after year it has been fed with untirine in- 
| dustry and patience. Not all the cold water that poli- 
| ticians, merchants, and ecclesiastical bodies could 
throw upon it has sufficed to extinguish the flame, 08 
|even to prevent it from spreading. The moral ther- 
| mometer can never again fall to the old freezing point. 
In view of this, we thank God, and take courage. But 
who that observes passing events, and reflects upon 
| their indications, can arrive at the conclusion that th» 
| fire is no longer needed # 
| Itis true that blood and treasure are lavishly ex- 
| pended to put down a most wicked and sanguinary re- 
| bellion, the proclaimed purpose of which is to extend 
| and perpetuate SLAVERY. But the government of 
| the United States manifests, in every possible way, a 
| vigilant carefulness to protect the claims of Slavery, 


}and politicians are continually announcing that the 

war has nothing to do with the cause of the war. 
| There are now very few slaveholders who condescend 
| to profess allegiance to the government; yet, small as 
is the remnant of that powerful and unprincipled oli- 
| garchy, they still appear to govern the counsels of the 
|nation. The honest expression of THE PEOPLE’S 
| Wishes is required to be suppressed, lest the utterance 
should prove offensive to this arrogant minority, so 
| long accustomed to rule the majority. ‘The people are 
| full of generous enthusiasm for their country. If th 
| polar star of a great idea were presented to them, they 
| would follow it with eager courage through suffering 
and death. But it seems to be the aim of politicians 
to create a fog so dense that neither star nor sunlight 
; shall glimmer through it to guide the millions, who 
| are longing to be led in the right direction. 

Is this a time to let the sacred fire smoulder on the 
altar of freedom? On the contrary, there has never 
| been a time when it was more necessary to watch it 
| with vigilance, and feed it with untiring activity. 
| We, Abolitionists, still have unwavering faith that 

“‘a straight line is always the shortest, in morals as 
| well as in mathematics.” Politicians are always in 
| need of being convinced of this obvious truth; and 
they are peculiarly in need of it now. Let us, then, 
continue to work for the good old cause in every way 
| that is consistent with our own conscientious convic- 

tions. Let us meet together, that our hearts may be 
| cheered and our hands strengthened for whatsoever 
work the God of the oppressed may call upon us to do. 
| All those who have faith in the principles of free- 
dom, all who believe that the effect of righteousness 
would be peace and security for our unhappy country, 
|are cordially and earnestly invited to meet us at the 
usual time and place in Boston, in January next. 

Contributions, and expressions of sympathy, from 
| friends at home or abroad, in person or by letter, will 

be most thankfully received; for we have great need 
| of both at this most momentous and trying crisis. 

L. Maria Child, Mary Willey, 

Mary May, Ann Rebecca Bramhall, 
Sarah P. Remond, 
Mary E. Stearns, 

Sarah J. Nowell, 
Elizabeth Von Arnim, 





Louisa Loring, 


Henrietta Sargent, 
Sarah Russell May, 
Helen Eliza Garrison, 
Anna Shaw Greene, 
Sarah Blake Shaw, 
Caroline C. Thayer, 
Abby Kelley Foster, 
Lydia D. Parker, 
Augusta G. King, 
Mattie Griffith, 
Mary Jackson, 
Evelina A. Smith, 
Caroline M. Severance, Abby H. Stephenson, 
Elizabeth Gay, Abby F. Manley, 
Katherine Earle Farnum. 


Anne Langdon Alger, 


Eliza Apthorp, 

Sarah Cowing, 

Sarah H. Southwick, 
Mary Elizabeth Sargent, 
Sarah C. Atkinson, 
Abby Francis, 

Mary Jane Parkman, 
Georgina Otis, 





MASSACHUSETTS A. 8. SOCIETY. 
DONATIONS. 

Salem Female A. S. Society, $ 20 ; Joseph Grant, 1 ; 
Willard Comey, 50c; S. May, Jr., to redeem 
pledge, Jan. 1861, 25, $46 50 

Collections by A. T. Foss : 

Portsmouth, N. H., 715; New Market, do, 90c; 
Buxton, Me., 1 28 ; Portland, (over expenses,) 
165; Mrs. 5. L. Dennett, 5; Hallowell, 54c, 
Skowhegan 58e ; Cornville, 2 16 ; Athens,jl 75; 
xa myra, 175; East Pittsfield, 233 ; New- 
pt, 206; Hartland, 63; Carmel, 131; 
htna, 148; Bucksport, 106; Ellsworth, 10. 





; Wendell Phillips, to redeem pledge, Aug. 1, 5 00 
| Mrs. M. M. Brooks, do. do. July 4, 26 06 
| E. L. Hammond, do. do. Jan., 1861, 5 00 


EDMUND JACKSON, Treasurer. 
fe WORCESTER COUNTY SOUTH.—The Annual 
| Meeting of the Worcester County (South Division) Anti- 
Slavery Society will be held at Washburn Hall, in Worces- 
ter, commencing on Saturday evening, Jan. 4th, and contin- 
uing forenoon, afternoon and evening, on Sunday, Jan. 5th. 
Parker Pititssury, Cuartes L. Remonn, Srepuen §. 
| Foster and others will be present to address the meeting. 
| Let all the friends of freedom make an effort to be pres - 
ent, to help concentrate a correct moral sentiment upon 
|the movers of current events, to the end that the crisis 
| to which we have come may result in establishing univer - 
| sal and impartial liberty throughout the land. 
} JOSIAH HENSHAW, President. 
Josrrn A. How.anp, Secretary. 


1a WENDELL PHILLIPS, Eeq., will give the con- 
cluding lecture of the course before the “ Fraternity,” at 
| Tremont Temple, on Tuesday evening next. Subject— 
‘‘The Times.”—Single tickets, 25 cents. 

. ale cil 

[3 GILES B. STEBBINS, of Rochester, N. Y., will 
| speak at Music Hall, on Sunday next, Jan. 5, on “The 
| Gospel of Reform, as taught by Man and Nature.” 





| 





ia MERCY B. JACKSON, M. D., has removed to 

695 Washington street, 2d door North of Warren. Par- 

ticular attention paid to Diseases of Women and Children. 

| References. —Luther Clark, M. D.; David Thayer, M. D. 
Office hours from 2 to 4, P. M. 





DIED — In Dorchester, Dec. 26th, RICHARD CLAP, 
Esq., aged 81 years and 5 months. 

This venerable man was among the earliest subscribers 
|to the Liberator, and continued his subseription till his 
| death. Almost from the formation of the Massachusetts 
} Anti-Slavery Society, he was an officer and member of it, 
| and contributed regularly and generously to the Anti-Sla- 
| very treasury, and to succor the hunted fugitive slaves. 
Possessing a womanly modesty and childlike simplicity of 
character, he was, nevertheless, strong in his convictions of 
| duty, and unswerving in his performance of it, whether he 
| stood alone or with many. “ An Israelite indeed, in whom 
| there was no guile,” he has at last fallen, “like ashock 
| of corn fully ripe,” leaving behind him the light of a noble 
examplu and the glory of a well-spent life.—Ed. Lid. 








PRIVATE TUITION. 
| iy having been deemed advisable to suspend, temporari- 

ly, the Hopedale Home 8chool at the expiration of the 
present term, announcement is hereby made, that Mrs. 
A. B. Haywoop, one of the Principals, will be pl d to 
receive a few Young Ladies into her family for Instruc- 
tion in the English, Branches, French, Drawing and Paint- 
inz7,and Music. The term will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
Jan. 1, 1862, and continue Firreen Weeks. 
For particulars, please address 

ABBIE B. HAYWOOD, 

Hopedale, Milford, Mass., Dec. 10, 1861. 
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Loetry. 


; , For the Liberator. 
LIBERTY, EQUAL RIGHTS, BROTHERHOOD 
WITH ALL. 
L 
It was a stirring cry through France that rang, 
« Liberty, Equal Rights, true Brotherhood !” 
Prophetic words! yet not then understood ; 
For not that license which to action sprang 
Was heaven-born Liberty, calm, stern, and just ; 
But wild Revenge, for injuries borne long ; 
For ages of oppression, cruel wrong, 
Until the trampled people could not trust 
Their rulers, nobles, princes, kings, and priests. 
O wretched peasants, classed but with the beasts ! 
Ye rose like beasts, maddened by driver’s lash, 
Revengeful, headstrong, ignorant, and rash ! 
“ Liberty, Equal Rights, true Brotherhood !” 
World-stirring words, soon were ye quenched in blood. 








If. Lapeery. 


America, who in thy childhood brake 
The yoke that wronged thy growing strength, awake ! 
Canst thou be free, while slavery taints thy soil? 
Backsliding nation, thou once bravely stood 
For “Freedom, Equal Rights, true Brotherhood” ; 
Curse not God's earth with forced and unpaid toil ! 
Does Freedom mean a license to oppress? 
Does Freedom mean submission to a mob ? 
Will Freedom send a brother in distress 
Back to his self-styled owner? Will the sob 
Of infancy sold from its mother’s arms, 
Of Freedom be unheard, to still th’ alarms 
Of Slavery, ber foe? Wouldst thou be strong, 
Awerica, restrain this monster wrong! 
Hil. Equa Rieurs., 
America, what says thine honored Law? 
*« Free, free and equal all mankind are born ;” 


None of God’s children may a brother seorn 
Because of race or color. God, who saw 


__ Fit, in His wisdom, mankind to divide 


In families and nations, loathes the pride 
Of class, or color, that would see a flaw 
In His appointment—make the skin a plea 
For insults vile. Did not thy statesmen draw 
From his Son’s Gospel inspiration free,— 
“Call no man master ; lo! I come to break 
Th’ oppressor's bonds, and from the tyrant take 
Hlis victims.” 0, backsliding nation, turn 
To God, and his just laws no longer spurn ! 


IV. Brornernoop. 


America, thy pride of skin and race 
Spurns not alone the hapless, purchased slave, 
But thy free colored children. The least trace 
Of Afric’s blood no brotherhood can save 
From white men’s haughty scorn, as set apart. 
Backsliding nation! where is the warm heart 
That beats responsive to all human kind? 
The brother's ear pained by a brother's ery? 
The tearful glance from melting Pity’s eye? 
Where the unprejudiced, expansive mind? 
America, thine is an awful choice ! 
Proud States, now ruined, cry with warning voice, 
‘« Before too late, repent—avert thy doom ! 
Time and Experience, stern teachers, come !” 


VY. Tur Forvre. 

Taught by Experience and Time, and saved 
By counsel from the men thou once hast braved, 
America, thou hast retraced the road— 

The downward road, strewed with old ruined States— 
And shaken off the heavy, guilty load 

Of slavery. Now no brother, trembling, waits 
The man-degrading block, the hammer’s fall, 
That makes God’s child a chattel. Cast a pall 
Of dark oblivion o’er thy sinful youth : 

Thou didst pass through a stern baptism of blood ; 

Now “Freedom, Equal Rights, true Brotherhood” 
Of black and white, prove thy maturer growth : 
Holy and precious words! they raise a State ; 
They make it honored, feared, loved, truly great. 


Jane ASHBY. 
Tenterden, (Eng.) 


For the Liberator. 
THE MARTYR OF HARPER'S FERRY. 


The earth looks sad and dreary, as if God with sin were 
weary ; 

Holy secret tears are falling—sacred souls on God are 
calling ; 

And all, dear Lord, who fear thee, are drawing closely near 
thee ; 

For thy ways are growing darker, and the times are more 
appalling. 

Look amid the mount of leopards—look amid the dens of 
lions— 

Where the Son of the Beloved, where the man whom God 
has moved ; 

Then bring him forth from prison, from his fetters, from 
his irons, 

That man whose holy love must to-day by death be proved. 


Tyrants, who this man have taken, think him not of God 
forsaken ! 
Look ! what light is round him flowing ! see, his sacred 
face is glowing ! 
Angel-thoughts within him waken—he goes forth to death 
unshaken : 
Oh! Gloria in Excelsis, the faith Joun Brown is show- 
ing! 
That gallows darkly frowning, ‘tis but the place of crown- 
ing— 
There the martyr’s crown he gaineth, there the glory on 
him raineth. 
llow he longeth for the moment when death, all sorrow 
drowning, 
God no more His love restraineth ! 


Who are these the place surrounding, in their wings a 
glorious sounding, 
As impatient fer the time that shall consummate this 
crime? 


And from these lions’ dens, from these serpents in their | 


fens, 
They shall bear him unto Heaven's genial clime. 
These are angels of the Lord—the servants of his word— 
Pity melteth through the glory of their eyes, 
As is drawn the noose abhorred, of the twisted Southern 
cord, 
Round the neck of the slave's sacrifice ! 


All around in order dread the tyrant armies spread, 
In pomp and in terrible array ; 

This harlot nation red with the blood of guiltless dead, 
Feareth not for her own coming day ! 

"Tis come, the moment dread—the cap is o’er his head— 
Heaven shuddereth ! Hell shouteth, “It is done!” 

He swings dead, dead, dead—the glorious soul has fied 
Of Christ’s well-beloved, martyred son ! 


I heard, in visioned sleep, thunders long, and loud, and 
deep, 
Three nights before the time—before the time ; 
And I knew God’s voice was there, bidding the dark South 
prepare 
For judgment on this crime—on this crime ! 


Newport, R. i. 8. L. L. 





From the Chicago Tribune. 


THE OLD FOGY’S APPEAL; 
oR, 

“po NOT TOUCH THE NIGGER.” 

Arrn— Yankee Doodle. 


Old fogies sing on every hand— 
The little man and bigger : 

Wage war against the rebel band, 
Bud, do not touch “the Nigger!” 


Strike any other martial blow, 
And use extremest rigor ; 

But, lest you ‘‘irritate the foe,” 
Oh, do not touch “ the Nigger!” 


Let every rifle drop a man, 
Whene'er ye draw the trigger ; 

Aim at what vital part you can, 
But, do not touch “the Nigger !” 


Tis true, their slaves a profit yield 
Of the very “‘ highest figger” ; 

They work them hard in trench and field, 
But, do not touch “ the Nigger !” 


eg Who “‘ Democrat” or “ Whig” are, 


What though they arm and drill the slave? 
We.do not care a fig, ah! 

Let the Confederate banner wave, 
But, do not touch “ the Nigger !” 


Ye seamen in the navy, toil, 
From Commodore to rigger ; 
Bombard the forts, possess the soil, 
But, do not touch “ the Nigger !” 


Ye fossils all, at Washington, 


Confiscate what the traitors own, 
But, do not touch “ the Nigger !” 


A million dollars every day 
Is a pretty costly “ figger” ; 
But any money let us pay, 
Rather than touch “ the Nigger !” 


The war dyes red our country’s dust, 
And every hour grows bigger ; 

But part with dearest friends we must, 
Sooner than touch “ the Nigger”! 


Down with the agitators, then, 
Who running such a rig are, 
The reckless Abolition men, 
Who wish to touch “the Nigger !” 


Thus sings the fogy ; of the grave 
Of freedom he’s the digger, 
Denies all justice to the slave, 
And whines, touch not “the Nigger!” 


But patriots, who, the war to end, 
Would wage it with all vigor, 
Cry, to the heart the arrow send! 


Give freedoin to “the Nigger!” Pieps.* 





* P_eps does not like the word “‘ Nigger,” which occurs 
so frequently above. He never uses it of his own accord, 
and employs it now as a quotation simply, it being a cur- 
rent word with the class represented. 


The Liberator 





ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING AT BROMLEY, 
ENGLAND. 

On Tuesday evening, 23d Nov., a very interesting 
meeting of anti-slavery friends was held in the Metho- 
dist Free Church, Devon’s Road, Bromley, England. 
The principal object of the meeting was to hear an ad- 





dress from the Rev. T. M. Kinnaird, (a colored minis- 
ter, formerly a slave,) on behalf of a church and 
schools now in course of erection at Hamilton, West | 
Canada, for escaped or liberated slaves, and others of | 
the colored race. Joseph A. Horner, Esq., of the Na- | 


| that he now called upon Mr. George Herbert ‘Thomp- 
|son, son of that distinguished orator, Mr. George 


reference to his own visits to Canada, and stated his 
conviction that much could be done to elevate the 
position of the colored man, after his escape from 
bondage had been completed. He had noticed the 
want of an institution for their secular and religious 
education, by which they might be enabled to assume 
respectable positions in society. He had, therefore, 
come to this country, with a view to complete the es- 
tablishment of a church, a school, and a temporary 
home for colored refugees in Hamilton, West Canada. 
By the erection of an institution combining these 
qualities, the poor fugitive who found his way to 
that spot need not be without food or lodging, and 
the means would be at hand for his education and 
employment. TT" 2 total cost of the building would 
be £600. He h. already collected £120 since his 
arrival in England. The walls of the building were 
now up, and his friends in America wrote to say they 
wanted about £80 more to put the roof on. (Laughter 
and cheers.) Having passed a high compliment to 
the Anti-Slavery League, the Rev. gentleman resumed 
his seat ainidst great applause. 

The Cuarrman said he had now great pleasure in 
calling upon William Henry Pullen, Esq., Secretary 
of the Leeds Anti-Slavery Society, to address the 
meeting. 

Mr. Putten, who was well received, said, although 
he was along way from home, yet, when he was at 
an Anti-Slavery meeting, he was always at home. 
(Hear, hear.) In reference to the doings of the Leeds 
Anti-Slavery Society, he must, of course, feel some 
modesty in speaking of the subject. He might, how- 
ever, state that, although they had commenced on a 
small scale, they had now greatly extended their ope- 
rations, and frequently held meetings in large halls, 
which he was glad to say were always crowded. 
(Hear.) The Anti-Slavery League was a desidera- 
tum, the want of which had long been felt. He was 
very glad of its formation, and should always feel 
happy to render it his best assistance. (Cheers.) He 
entirely sympathized with the mission of Mr. Kin- 
naird to this country, and hoped he would be speedily 
enabled to accomplish the result he desired. It wasa 
good and noble idea to educate and clothe the poor 
fugitives from slaveholding tyranny, and fit them for 
the ordinary paths of life, that they might give the 
lie to the unjust assertion that the black man was in- 
ferior to the white. (Cheers.) 

The CHairman said it was with much pleasure 


Thompson, and editor of the Zower Hamlets Express, 
to address the meeting. 
Mr. Hersert Tnompson said that, although he 


tional Anti-Slavery League, occupied the chair, and | had come with the intention of listening, and not of 
among the gentlemen present we noticed the follow- | spéaking, he was ready to respond to the Chairman’s 
ing :—The Rey. T. M. Kinnaird, W. H. Pullen, Esq., | call by a few brief sentences. The Chairman had 
Hon. Sec. of the Leeds Young Men’s Anti-Slavery | made reference to his father’s anti-slavery efforts, and, 
Society, T. G. Horn, Esq., G. Herbert Thon:pson, | for his own part, he was glad to have an opportunity 
Esq., (Editor of the Tower Hamlets Express,) Messrs. | of assuring them how thoroughly he participated in 
Joseph Harvey, Thomas Harvey, Thomas Buffham, that abhorrence of the atrocious crime of slaveholding 
R. W. Catt, of Stratford, J. J. Andrew, and Madison | which had been one of the leading principles of his 
Jefferson (a gentleman of color). | father’s life. He expressed his thorough approval of 

The Cuatrman, who was received with much ap- | the cause for which Mr. Kinnaird was pleading, and 


portion) of our press to stir up our mnslegnt bog 
against her—I say, I will not believe that this lov 
and honored England will make war upon us for a 
deed in which we intended her no wrong ; in which, 
so far as her own example is authority, there is no 
wrong ; and in which, in the light of reason, and, as 
it will prove in the judgment of mankind, there is 
no wrong. She could not make so causeless a war 
upon us, without deeply and broadly blotting her 
own character, and the character of modern civili- 
zation. But, after all, what better is our modern 
civilization than a mere blot and botch if the nation, 
whicn is preéminently its exponent, can be guilty, 
and without the least real cause of provocation, and 
upon pretexts as frivolous as they are false, of seek- 
ing to destroy a sister nation ?—a sister nation, too, 
aes present embarrassments and disiresses ap 
so strongly to every heart? Moreover, how 
little will it argue for the cause of human rights and 

pular institutions, if the nation, which claims to 
Be the chief champion of that cause, can wage so 
wicked a war upon a nation claiming no humbler 
relation to thai precious cause ? 

What, then, do I hold that England should do in 
this case ? 

1st. Reprimand, or more severely punish, the Cap- 
tain of the Trent for his very gross and very guilty 
violation of our rights in furnishing exceedingly im- 
portant facilities to ourenemy. This our Govern- 
ment should have promptly insisted on, and not have 
suffered England to get the start of us with her ab- 
surd counter claim. This’is a case in which not we, 
but England, should have been made defendant. 
It is her Captain who is the real offender. Ours is, 
at the most, but a nominal one. In the conduct of 
her Captain were the spirit and purpose, as well as 
the doing, of wrong. he conduct of ours, on the 
contrary, was prompted by the spirit and purpose of 
doing right ; and if, in any respect, it was errone- 
ous, it was simply in regard to the forms of doing 
right. Moreover, the guilt of her Captain can be 
diminished by nothing shat was seemingly or really 
guilty in ours. The criminality of taking the reb- 
els into the Trent was none the less, because 
of any mistakes which attended the getting of them 
out. Nevertheless, England takes no action against 
him. Her policy is to have her guilty Captain 
lost sight of in her bluster about our innocent one. 
To screen the thief, she cries, “ Stop thief!” Her 

olicy is to prevent us from getting the true issue 
before the public mind, by oceupying it with her 
false one. 


How preposterous is the claim of England to her | 


right to make war, because we took our rebellious 
subjects from her ship! The taking of them into her 
ship is the only thing in the case which can possibly 
furnish cause of war. That, unless amply apolo- 
gized for, does, in the light of international law, 
furnish abundant cause of war. 

Did ever hypocrisy and impudence go farther than 
in England’s putting America on trial! Was there 
ever a more emphatic “ putting the saddle on the 
wrong horse”? I overtake the thief who has stolen 
my watch, and jerk it from his pocket. He turns 
to the people, not to confess his theft, but to pro- 
test against my rudeness, and to have me, instead 


a With this part of her gp? the;inviolability 
the British flag is more all earth besides. 
But it is not by that capture, nor by those classes to 
whom it appeals with such peculiar power, that the 
Government will be moved. If an irresistible pres- 
sure comes upon the Government, it will come 
from those le who long for the cotton and the 
free trade oT ae South, and who have allowed 
themselves to get a with the North by foolishly 
misconstruing our high tariff (which is simply a nec- 
essary war measure) into a hostile commercial meas- 
ure. The capture of Mason and Slidell will be 
only the pretext, not the provocation ; only the oc- 
casion, not the cause of the war. 

If England wishes to go to war with us for any 
wrongs we have done 
chance—for we will promptly repair the wrongs, at 
whatever sacrifice of property or pride. But if, as 
I still honor and love her too much to believe, she 
wishes to go to war with us at any rate, and chooses 
this our time of trouble as her time to make us an 
easy prey, then will she be gratified. It will be but 
fair, however, to advertise her that she must not 
take our fighting in the war with the rebels as a 
sample of what will be our fighting in the war with 
herself. The former is fooling. The latter will be 
fighting. On all subjects connected with slavery, 
and therefore in a war about slavery, we Ameri- 
cans are fools. We cannot help it. We have wor- 
shipped the idol so long and so devoutly, that when 
in its all-influential presence, we cannot be men. 
The powers of our moral nature are, however, not 
destroyed ; they are but perverted. And such an 
outrave as the English press threatens us with will 
restore their legitimate use. Our manhood is not 
dead; it but sleeps. And as it was when the Philis- 
tines fell upon the bound Samson, that the Spirit of 
the Lord came to his help, so, when the English 
shall fall upon the worse-bound Americans, this 
sleeping manhood will awake. And it will awake 
to assert itself, not merely against the English, but 
against the rebels also. And it will do this mighti- 
ly, because it will, at the same time, be asserting it- 
self against its own life-long degradations, and the 
| hateful cause of them. Let us but know that Eng- 
land, to whom we have done no wrong, has resolved 
to come to the help of the Pro-Slavery Rebellion, 
and our deep indignation against her, combining 
with our deeper indignation against ourselves, will 
arm us with the spirit and the power to snap the 
“ cords,” and “ green withs,” and “ new ropes,” with 
which slavery has bound us, and to dash to the dust 
the foul idol whose worship has so demented and de- 
based us. Yes, let us hear this month that England 
has declared war against us, and this month will wit- 
ness our Proclamation of Liberty to every slave in 
the land. No thanks will be due her for the happy 
effect upon us of her Declaration of War. No 
thanks will be due her that the Declaration will have 
the effect to save us—to save us by making us anti- 
slavery. No more half-way measures, and no more 
nonsense on the subject of slavery, shall we then 





propose. There will be no more talk then of free- 
| ing one sort of slaves, and continuing the other in 
| slavery; but we shall then invite every negro in the 
| land, bond and free, to identify himself, “ arm and 


r, she shall not have the . 


of himself, regarded as the criminal ! soul,” with our cause. And then there will be no 

An old fable tells us that a council of animals, | more talk of swapping off taxes for negroes, and no 
with the lion at their head, put an ass on trial for) more talk of colonizing and apprenticing them. 
having “ broused the bigness of his tongue.” The | Then we shall be eager to lift up the negroes into 
lion (England) was constrained to confess that he | the enjoyment of all the rights of manhood, that so 
had himself eaten sheep, and shepherds too. Never- | we may have in them men to stand by our side, and 
theless, it was the offence of the ass (America) that | help us make short work with the present war, and 





Wuat’s tHe Marrer? A Reeantation.—J 
Redpath, formerly the Kansas corr | ey 
Tribune, and a man known as belonging to 4) 
progressive school of Abolition philosophe “wl 
who has been charged with having done ‘teen 
much as any other in fomenting discord <Any ~ 
ferent States of the Union—now comes out lowe =“ 
lie acknowledgment of past errors repudi ti —— 
mischievous doctrines disseminated in omer ‘ ~ 
and announces his retirement as a political edi : an 
such time as he shall have © attained . oa ge 
more humane and Christian view of the prevny Ss ane 
freeman to the enslaved.” ‘ere is Mr R ip hs 
card, published in the Pine and Palm, a ion 7 te 
devoted to the promotion of Haytien colonisation 2 


vondent of the 
more 


man 


““A Preparatory Worp. Having become 
cerely convinced that many of the political ¢ 
that I have advocated in my writings are da 
and abhorrent to the higher insight: the murde; 
policy, Jor example, of inciting the shaves to , ou "eq 
tion, which I have urged repeatedly, and with y a 
bly mistaken zeal—I wish to announce here that I 
shall retire from any participation in the political mar 
agement of this journal, excepting for the purpose of 
retracting past errors, until such time as I feel thar I 
have attained a clearer and more humane and Chris. 
tian view of the duties of the freeman to the en- 
slaved. 5H 


“T shall confine myself exclusively to the editing of 
the outside pages of the paper. The name af the 
acting editor will be duly announced. The articles 
signed with an asterisk (*) were mine: of these I 
will retract many ; my associates, who indicate th< ir 
respective writings by the initial 1, and by the marks 
t, f, and §, are alone responsible for their thoughts 
thus labelled. / repudiate my war doctrines, utterly « ‘ d 


Sorever. James KRepparu,” 


sin 
octrines 
dangerous 


This frank acknowledgment is certainly very nob! 
in Mr. Redpath, and if it is a presage of a general 
conversion from the abolition ranks, there is more 
hope for the country.—N. Y. Journal of Comm: 


ce. 
A Coxvert. We have often been puzzled to know 
how a genuine Abolitionist could at the same time be 
a conscientious man, but we doubt not there are many 
such. The most wofully deluded persons are otten 
perfectly honest in their belief, and we re gard aboli- 
tionism as an unfortunate and mischievous delusion, 
The ruin-working class of individuals who haye here- 
tofore composed the abolition party are in a fair way 
to have their eyes opened by the present crisis, and 
those who are slow to learn may expect-to have their 
wits sharpened by the lash of public opinion. It is a 
hopeful symptom, towever, to find now and then some 
notorious Abolitionist discovering, like Saul of old 
the dangerous error of his ways. Such a case is that 
of Mr. Redpath, whose conversion we take pleasure 
in presenting in his own words, as published jn the 
Pine and Palm,a paper of which he has long had 
control,— Evansville ({nd.) Gazette. |The Gazitte is q 
sheet full of treasonable designs and tendencies. | 


—— > 

Tue American Tyre Setting Macuixer. We 
learn that Mr. Charles W. Felt, who is now in Eng 
land, has received orders for some of his typ< com. 
posing machines from responsible parties in the trade. 
Mr. Felt took out with him credentials of th, highest 
character, and this substantial endorsement must be 
very gratifying to those gentlemen who have taken 
an interest in promoting this important ent. rprise 

We are glad to know that the first of these machines 
will probably be built in this country, and hope that it 
may continue to be the case, so that the opportunity 
will be afforded for employing the labor and capital of 
our own country.— Boston Courier. 
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plause, said—My dear friends, we have met here this 
evening to hear an address from a gentleman whom I 
am always gratified to meet, as he is a very able advo- | 
cate of the anti-slavery cause. I may remark, (as my | 
position here to-night is consequent upon my connec- 
tion with that body,) that the Anti-Slavery League | 
have examined into the case of Mr. Kinnaird, and feel 
every confidence in recommending it to the public. | 
(Hear, hear.) That gentleman has already collected 

a very considerable sum for his church in Canada, and 

is now desirous of completing the amount as speedily 

as possible. In recommending his cause to your favor- 

able consideration, I can assure you not only of its 

worthiness of support, but that there is every possible 

guarantee that the funds obtained by Mr. Kinnaird are | 
duly appropriated to the objects of his mission. (Hear, 

hear.) With regard to slavery, there can be but one 

feeling in an English meeting upon the subject (hear, ) 

—for, although England has abolished slavery in her 

own dominions, her sympathy with the bondman has 

not ceased, and the claims of the American slave, 

when brought fairly before the British public, never 

fail to meet with an earnest and warm-hearted re- 

sponse. (Cheers.) If the Americans will not adopt 

anti-slavery opinions, it is not because they have never | 
been told better. (Hear.) Iam proud to say that we | 
have some gentlemen here to-night, who have been 
the means of teaching the Americans better. (Cheers.) 
We have Mr. Kinnaird, himself, who will presently 
address you. We have Mr. W. H. Pullen, Honorary | 
Secretary to the Leeds Anti-Slavery Society. He | 
will tell you what his Society has told the people on | 
the other side of the Atlantic. (Cheers.) I am also 
happy to say that we have here the son of that distin- 
guished and eloquent advocate of the rights of the 
slave, George Thompson, who, as you all know, has | 
told the Americans again and again, in a voice of 
thunder, the iniquities of slavery. (Loud cheers.) 
The Anti-Slavery League, which I have the honor to 
represent here to-night, numbers among its council | 
many true-hearted veterans in the cause. Mr. George 
Thompson is one of them (hear); Washington Wilks | 
is another (cheers); and Mr. Twelvetrees another. | 
(Cheers.) The objects of our League are to codpe- | 
rate with and assist all other societies in accomplish- 
ing universal freedom, to extend the right hand of | 
welcome and of fellowship to all fugitives from Amer- 
ican despotism who reach the shores of this country, 
(hear,) and to show the sentiments of the English | 
nation upon the subject of slavery. (Loud cheers.) 
Regarding the war now raging in America, let it be 


| concluded by moving a vote of thanks to that gentle- 
|}man in the following terms :—“ That the thanks of 


| his mission to England.” (Cheers.) 


|of Negro Emancipation in the West Indies. 


| Alas! 


| war, it, nevertheless, was that vulnerable spot in 
| the foe at which we should have struck without a 
| moment’s delay. 
| bond and free, by insults and cruel treatment, we 


| caped the threat of this second one. 
| with war? 


| This is the ostensible reason. 


}and sent a couple of their rebels to America for 
| help, would she not have caught them, if she could ? 
{and in whatever circumstances they might have 


| not on all the earth one “ Jew Apella” so credulous | 
| as to believe her. 


this meeting be given to the Rev. Mr. Kinnaird, to- 
gether with its best wishes for the speedy success of 


Mr. Mapison Jerrerson seconded the resolution, 
which was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Krxnairp, in reply, said he was delighted to 
have the opportunity of meeting the son of Mr. 
George Thompson on that occasion. There was no 
man in the ranks of the Abolitionists more honored or 
admired than George Thompson, the veteran friend of | 
the oppressed, who had fought by the side of Wilber- 
force, Buxton and Brougham, the triumphant battle 





THE NEWS FROM ENGLAND. 


BY GERRIT SMITH. 


Alas! that this news should find us still embar- 
rassed, and still diddling with the negro question! 
that we should still have one war upon our 
hands, while we are threatened with another! Had 
we, as we should have done, disposed of this ques- 
tion at the beginning of the war, then would its 
beginning have also been its ending. If slavery 
was not, as it certainly was, the sole cause of the 


Instead of repelling the negroes, 


could have brought them all to our side by simply 
inviting them toit. As it is, the war has grown 
into a very formidable one; and the threatened one 
growing out of it will be far more formidable; 
whereas, had we not acted insanely on the negro 
question, we should have dreaded neither. More 
than this, had we, as it was so easy to do, struck in- 
stant death into the first war, we should have es- 


For what is it that the English press threatens us 





It is for compelling the English ship to 
give up the Rebel Commissioners. So it says. 
But would not Eng- | 
land—she who is so famous for clinging to an almost | 
entirely unqualified and unlimited right of search— 
have done the same thing in like circumstances? If | 
she would not, then she would not have been her- 
self. Had a part of her home counties revolted, 


been found? If she says she would not, there is 


If she confesses she would, then 
is she self-convicted, not only of trampling in her 


understood that the South are emphatically fighting | poundless dishonesty on the great and never-to-be- 
for slavery, though I will not say that the North are | violated principle of doing as we would be done by, 
entirely anti-slavery ; but knowing the South to be | but of insulting us by claiming that we ought to be 
so unquestionably pro-slavery, we cannot but feel a | tame and base enough to forbear to do that which 
sympathy with their opponents to at least as great an | see self-respect and high spirit would prompt her 
extent as their own anti-slavery principles go. (Hear, | *° ©% F 

hear.) I have now to introduce to you the Rev. Mr. But perhaps England would not have done as 


Pnaind whet vill F a .| we did. Her naval captains have, however, taken 
Kinnaird, who I trust will receive a warm reception | thousands of seamen from our ships—these captains 
at your hands. (Cheers.) 


|-econstituting themselves the sole accusers, witnesses 
The Rev. Mr. Krxnarrp, who, on rising, was much |and judges in the cases. It was chiefly for such 
applauded, said he always deemed it a high privilege | QUES that we aren war against her in 1812. 
to be permitted to offer a few words, on an English Boa ee ee: Jacinto and Trent is not 
ae ap 5, E i se. s instance, there was no question, 
platform, on behalf of his oppressed countrymen in | jcause no doubt. of personal identity.. But, I re- 
America. The important object which had brought | peat, perhaps England would not have done as we 
him there to-night grew out of that accursed system | dij. In a case so aggravated, she would, perhaps, 
of slavery. If it were not for that disgraceful institu- | nay, probably, have taken ship and all. By the 
tion, he did not believe that there would be a single | Way, It may be that we did act illegally in not seiz- 
countryman of his begging in this country. (Hear.) |! the ship as well as the rebels, and subjecting 
He could hardly be said to be begging now for his | her to a formal trial ; but if in this we fell into a 
| mistake, could England be so mean as to make war 
own countrymen, because, when they reached Cana- | upon us for it ?—for a mistake which was prompted 
da, he looked upon them as subjects of the British | hy a kind and generous regard for the comfort and 
Crown. (Hear.) Canada was the brightest spot on linterests of Englishmen? Surely, if Engiand is 
earth to the fugitive slave, for it was to him a place of | not noble enough to refuse to punish for any mere 
refuge from all his hardships and all his wrongs. It mistake, she is, nevertheless, not monstrous enough 
was the only spot upon the American continent where | a if lar ong which grew solely out of 
a colored person was recognized asa aan, or where Bas: whevela: have ‘we. hersedd: Sieshes tet, 
he could call himself, his wife or his child his own. |matter? We have insulted her, is the oaunine 
The slaveholder claimed to be a god in his own coun- | We have not, however, intended to insult her: and 
try. In all questions of religion, the slaveholders de- | an unintended insult ix really no insult. If, in my 
sired to be omnipotent. Whatever the master was, | eagerness to overtake the man who has deeply in- 
Roman Catholic, Baptist or Presbyterian, that the | jured me, I run rudely through my neighbor's house, 
slave must be. The slave was not allowed to choose | Z sor a agen peat tices eM but 
with what denomination he should worship. He cuties i og: lant Dek little stunt a ey kien 
must do whatever his master told him. The negro 


‘ : a ° | of complaint against me. Surely, if England were 
had no appeal from his master’s decision. If his | but to ask her own heart how she would feel toward 


caused the council to shudder with horror. “ What! 
eat another’s grass? O shame!” And so the vir- 
tuous rascals condemned him to die, and rejoiced 
anew in their conscious innocence. 

Moreover, England, instead of turning to her own 
conscience with the true case, has the brazen effron- 
tery to appeal to our conscience with her trumped-up 
ease. Which of the parties in this instance needs 
conscience-quickening, is no less certain than in the 
instance of the footpad and the traveller, whom he 
had robbed of his bags of gold. 


homeward. 
said the footpad, with an air of chivalrous magna- 
nimity ; but, on seeing the traveller take half a dozen 
instead of tw or three, he exclaimed, “ Why, man, 
have you no conscience 2”. nglana, through her 
subject and ocrvant, entered into a conspiracy against 
America. America, through her subject and ser- 
vant, forbore to punish the wickedness, and simply 
stopped it. ‘And yet England bids us to our con- 
science ! 

Why should England protect her Captain? Her 
Queen, in her last May’s Proclamation, warned him 
that, for doing what he has done, he should “in no 
wise obtain any protection.” He had full knowledge 
of the official character of the rebels, and at least 
inferential knowledge of their bearing dispatches 
with them. But, besides that the whole spirit of it 
is against what he has done, her Proclamation speci- 
fies “ oflicers” and “ dispatches” in the list of what 
her subjects are prohibited to carry “ for the use or 
service of either of the contending parties.” 

England did not protect the Captain of her mail- 
steamer, Teviot, who, during our war with Mexico, 
was guilty of carrying the Mexican General Paredez. 
He was suspended. Why does she spare the Cap- 
tain of the Trent ? Is it because she has more sym- 
pathy with the Southern Confederacy than she had 
with Mexico ?—and is, therefore, more tender toward 
him who serves the former, than she was toward him 
who served the latter? But it will, perhaps, be 
said, that we have not demanded satisfaction in this 
case as we did in that. England, nevertheless, 
knows that we are entitled to it; and that she is 
bound to satisfy us for the wrongs she did us, before 
she complains of the way we took to save ourselves 
from the deep injury with which that great and 
guilty wrong threatened us. In this connexion, I 
ada, that if, upon her own principles and precedents, 
the Captain of the Trent deserves :punishmert for 
what he did, she is estopped from magnifying into a 
grave offence our undoing what he did. 

2d. The next thing which England shou!d do is 
to give instructions, or rather to repeat those in the 
Queen’s Proclamation, that no more rebel Commis- 
sioners be received into her vessels. 

3d. And then she should inform us whether, in 
the case of a vessel that shall hereafter offend in this 
wise, she would have us take the vessel itself, or 
take but the Commissioners. It is true that, what- 
ever her preference, we would probably insist in 
every case in taking the vessel :—for it is not pro- 
bable that we shall again expose ourselves in such a 
ease to the charge of taking too little. It is, how- 
ever, also true, that, should she prefer our taking the 
vessel, we will certainly never take less. 

But such instructions and information, although 
they would provide for future cases, would leave the 
present case unprovided for ; and England might still 
say that she could not acquiesce in our having, in 


this case, taken the Commissioners instead of the | 


vessel. What then ? She ought to be content with the 
expression of our regret that we did not take the 
mode of her choice, and the more so as that mode, 
could not have been followed by any different result 
in respect to our getting possession of the Commis- 
sioners. But this might not satisfy her:—and what 
then? She should generously wait until this un- 
natural and horrid war is off our hands; and if the 
parties could not then agree, they should submit the 
case to an Umpire. If, however, she should call for 
an Umpire now, then, although the civilized world 
would think badly of her for it, and our own nation 
be very slow to forgive her fot, I would, never- 
theless, in my abhorrence of all war, have our Gov- 
ernmert consent to an Umpire now. Nay, in the 
spirit of this abhorrence, and for the sake of peace, 
] would go much farther. If no other concession we 
could make would satisfy England, I would have our 
Government propose to surrender the rebels, Mason 
and Slidell, in case the English Government would 
say, distinctly and solemnly, that it would not itself 
disturb neutral vessels having on board rebels who 
had gone out from England in quest of foreign aid 
to overturn the English Government. An ineffably 
base Government would it prove itself to be should 
it refuse to say this, and yet declare war on the 
ground of our capture of rebels who were on their 


The poor traveller | 
meekly asked for a few coins to defray his expenses | 
“Take them from one of the bags,” | 


| with that with which we are threatened. 
| Owing to the bewitching and debauching influence 
| of slavery upoa our whole nation, there are, even in 
the Free States, divisions among us in regard to the 
| present war. But, should England so canselessly, 
|cruelly and meanly force a war upon us, there will 
| be no divisions among us in regard to that war :— 
| nor, indeed, will there then be in regard to the other. 
| And so deep and abiding will be our sense of her 
| boundless injustice, that there will never be any 
|among us to weleome propositions of peace with 
England, until her war with us shall have reached 
the result of our subjugation, or of her expulsion 
from every part of the Continent of North America. 


her power every where—for we shall feel that ‘tre 
nation which can be guilty of such a war is fit to 
govern no where—in the Eastern no more than in 
the Western hemisphere. 


RITES ~ S 
CHANGE IN WASHINGTON. 

To-day treason is bolder in New England, the 
sanctuary of loyalty, than here at the seat of govern- 
ment. The hearts of patriots are gladdened all the 
day, at the signs of fear that show the harmless venom 
of slavery’s minions. Liberty is exultant, defiant; 
while slavery crouches and skulks. Night after 
night, martial bands of music fill the air with inspir- 
ing strains to call the champions of freedom, of sena- 
| torial dignity, to the balconies, to utter bold denun- 
| ciations of slavery as the father whence sprung the 
| monster treason. The vast throngs that gather in 
| the streets shout loudest when the utterance of the or- 
| ator is most defiant of the great crime of the country. 





We often see the former haughty advocates of 


“ the institution ” creeping about the corners of the 
streets, talking in bated breath of the “ sad changes” 
from the time when republican meetings were broken 
- by pro-slavery mobs, and to-day, when Jim Lane 
| of Kansas, and Owen Lovejoy of Hlinois, standing on 
| the steps of Willard’s Hotel, are rapturously cheered 
| when they proclaim themselves the advovates of eman- 
| CIpation. 
| "The lecture system has been inaugurated in Wash- 
| ington for the purpose of introducing Beecher, Phil- 
| lips, Emerson, Curtis and others of like character to 
|an audience at the Capital. The lecture room of 
| the Smithsonian Institute was duly procured. That, 
of all places, should be the one. There should be the 
theatre of their triumph. Strenuous efforts were 
made to defeat the object, by appeals to Professor 
| Henry, butin vain. O. A. Brownson was announced 
| to give the first lecture. The pressinterfered. Bal- 
|timore papers raised the alarm, and threatened. 
| They even condescended to sneer. The Star of this 
| city was shocked. The antediluvian sheet, called the 
| Intelligencer, maintained a disgraceful silence. Only 
ithe Republican spoke in favor, and that earnestly. 
| The opposition finally shirked into the darkness of 
| night, and spent its force in mutilating the posted 
| bills giving notice of the lecture. The night at length 
| arrived, and the room capable of seating 1500 people 


was worthy of the orator and his theme. He was 
bold, kindling as his audience cheered his brave 
sallies, and his heavy blows fell upon the crest of 
slavery as 
“The sword 
Of Michael smote and felled squadrons at once.” 

Never have the proprietors of that room been so 
startled as by the repeated and continued applause 
that followed every telling blow upon the shackles 
of the slave. The next day was one of congratula- 
tion, and the rooms of the departments were audi- 
ence chambers for republican advocates of liberty, 
who wickedly witnessed with pleasure the tortures 
of the ald place men, whose hearts still yearned for 
the flesh-pots of Egypt. ¥ 

Last Friday night, Rey. Mr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., entertained an audience full as large as that 
of the week before. He was brilliant ; and the glit- 
ter of his rhetoric charmed his listeners from the be- 
ginning. Towards the close of his lecture, the tem- 
per of the multitude was displayed when he alluded 
to American slavery, and cut with his keen blade 
where Brownson had smashed with his ponderous 
weapon. Loud and repeated were the cheers that 
will gladden our hearts till Wendell Phillips shall 
stand in his peerless might to slay the monster in his 
ancient stronghold.— Washington corr. of Independ- 
ent Democrat. 


JUST THE OTHER Way. 
tisement will explain itself :— 





The following adver- 


“$500 Reward. Rund away from me on de 7th 
of dis month, my massa Julan Rhett. Massa Rhett 
am five feet ‘leven inches high, big shoulders, brack 


Moreover, we shall reioice,to hear of the crushing of 


was filled. Mr. Brownson was great, but his audience | 





master decided that he was to be burnt, he was burnt. 
If his master decided that his right hand was to be 
cut off, it was cut off. Mr. Kinnaird then gave some 
particulars of his own slave life and experience, by 
way of proving that these statements were not ex- 
aggerations, but, on the contrary, a true picture of 
the condition of the American slave. Slavery, he 
emphatically declared, was an abomination of the 
blackest dye. The tyrannical and brutal influences 
of slavery were shown in the treatment of those who 
had been possessed of the moral courage to tell the 
Americans the enormity of their crime. Look at the 
influence of slavery even in the Senate, as evid d 
in that shameful outrage upon Charles Sumner. 
Slavery denied the right of Christ’s reign, and 
claimed to reign for itself. Mr. Kinnaird next made 








{men in her own bosom, who, without the slightest 
| provocation, were busy in breaking up her nation, 
{and in plundering and slaughtering her people, 
she would be more disposed to shed tears of pity for 
us than to make war upon us. 

It is not possible that England will make war 
upon us for what we did to the Trent, and for doing 
which she has herself furnished us innumerable pre- 
cedents, It is not possible that she will so ignore, 
nay, so deny and dishonor her own history. I will 
not believe that England, whom I have ever loved 
and honored almost as if she were my own coun- 
try, and who, whatever prejudiced and passionate 
American writers have written to the contrary, 
has hitherto, during our great and sore trial, done 
nothing through her government, nor through the 
great body of her people, to justify the attempt by 
a portion (happily a very small and very unworthy 





hair, curly shaggy whiskers, low forehed an’ dark 
face. He make big fuss when he go ‘mong de gem- 
men, he talk ver big, and use de name ob de Lord 
all ob de time. _ Calls heself ‘ Suddern gemmen,’ 
| but I suppose now will try to pass heself off as a 


way for foreign help to overturn our government. 

I spoke of my abhorrence of all war. Our life- 
long opponents of war find themselves unexpectedly 
in sympathy with mighty armies. They have to cgn- 


fess that they never anticipated a rebellion so vast; 





Sewing Machines, 


PRICE PORTY DOLLARS. 

rPNHIS is a new style, first class, double thread, Family 

Machine, made and licensed under the patents of 
Howe, Wheeler & Wilson, and Grover & Baker, and its 
construction is the best combination of the varivus pa- 
| tents owned and used by these parties, and the patents of 
| the Parker Sewing Company. They were awarded a Silver 
Medal at the iast Fair of the Mechanics’ Charitable Asso- 
ciation, and are the best finished and most substantially 
made Family Machines now in the market. 4 


Ee Sales Room, 188 Washington street. 
GEO. B. LBONARD, Agent. 

Ageouvs wanted everywhere. 

All kinds of Sewing Machine work done at short notice. 
Boston, Jan. 18, 1861. Sm. 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONY. 
Report of the Judges of the last Fair of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association. 

“Four Parxer’s Sewine Macuises. This Machine is 
so constructed that it embraces the combinations of the va- 
rious patents owned and used by Elias llowe, Jr., Wheeler 
& Wilson, and Grover & Baker, for which these parties pay 
tribute. These together with Parker's improvements, 
make it a beautiful Machine. 
| $120 each. 
| being adjusted before leaving the manufactory, in such a 
manner that they cannot get deranged. The 
isa very essential point in a good Machine, is simple, pos- 





They are sold from $40 to 
They are very perfect in their mechanism, 


feed, which 


itive and complete. The apparatus for guaging the length 


of stitch is very simple and effective. The tension, as well 
There is another feature 
which strikes your committee favorably, viz : 


as other parts, is well arranged. 
there is no 
wheel below the table between the standards, to come in 
contact with the dress of the operator, and therefore no 
| danger from oil or dirt. 


This machine makes the double 
lock-stitch, but is so arranged that it lays the ridge upon 
the back quite flat and smooth, doing away, in a great 
measure, with the objection sometimes urged on that ae- 
count.” 


Parken’s Sewixne Macoines have many qualities that 
recommend them to use in families. The several parts arc 





pinned together, so that itis always adjusted and ready 
It is the 
| best finished, and most firmly and substantially made ma- 


for work, and not liable to get out of repair. 


| chine in the Fair. Its motions are all positive, its tension 
easily adjusted, and it leaves no ridge on the back of the 
| work. It will hem, fell, stitch, run, bind and gather, and 
| the work cannot be ripped, except designedly. It sews from 
| common spools, with silk, linen or cotton, with equal fa- 
cility. The stitch made upon this machine was recently 
| awarded the first prize at the Tennessee State Fair, for its 


| superiority.—Boston Traveller. 





iS We would call the attention of our readers to the 
| advertisement, in another column, of the Parker Sewing 


| Machine. This is a licensed machine, being a combina- 


tion of the various patents of Howe, Wheeler & Wilson, and 


Grover & Baker, with those of the Parker Sewing Machine 
| Company : consequently, it has the advgntage of such ma- 
| chines—first, in being a licensed machine ; second, irom 

the fact that it embraces all of the most importaut improve- 
| ments which have heretofore been made in Sewing Ma- 
| chines ; third, it requires no readjustment, ali the vari- 
ous parts being made right and ploned together, inst ad of 
| being adjusted by screws, thus avoiding all liability of get- 
| ting out of order without actually breaking them ; and 
| also the necessity of the purchaser learning, as with others, 
how to regulate all the various motions to the machine 
The favor with which the Parker Sewing Machine has al- 
ready been received by the public warrants us in the be- 
lief that it is by far the best machine now in market.— 
South Reading Gazette, Nov. 24, 1860. 





Tar Parker Sewine Macuine is taking the lead in the 
market. For beauty and finish of its workmanship, it can- 
pot be excelled. 
and utility combined—and is emphatically the cheapest and 
best machine now made. The ladies are delighted with it, 
and when consulted, invariably give Parker's machine the 
preference over all others. Weare pleased to learn that 
the gentlemanly Agent, George E. Lronanp, 153 Was- 
ington street, Boston, has a large number of orders for 
these machines, and sells them as fast as they can be man- 
ufactured, notwithstanding the dullness of the times, and 
while other manufacturers have almost wholly suspended 
operations. This fact, of itself, speaks more strongly 1 


It ix well and strongly made—strength 


its favor than any thing we can mention ; for were it not 
for its superior merits, it would have suffered from the gen- 
eral depression, instead of flourishing among the wreeks of 
its rivals, What we tell you is no fiction ; but go and buy 
one of them, and you will say that “half of its good qual- 
ities had never been told you.” Every man who regards 








still less did they ever anticipate that England 


would be guilty of coming to the help of such | 


a satanic rebellion. 


I have said that England will not go to war with 
usin the case of the Trent. Nevertheless, I am 
not without fear that her Government will be driven 
to declare war — us. The Government of no 
other nation (and this is honorable to England) is 
more influenced by the people. By such an affair 
as the capture of Mason and Slidell, the patriotism 
of the least-informed and supepficial and excitable 
part of her people is easily and extensively wrought 


| brack man or mulatter. Massa Rhett has a deep 
| scar on his shoulder from a fight, scratch ’cross de 
left eye, made by my Dinah when he tried to whip 
her. He neber look people in de face. I more dan 
spec he will make track for Bergen kounty, in de 
furrin land of Jarsay, where I imagine he hab a few 
friends. 

I will gib four hundred dollars for him if alive, an’ 
five hundred if anybody show him dead. If he cum 
back to his kind niggers widout much trouble, dis 
chile will receive him lubbingly. 

Sampo Ruaerr. 
wit. 





Beanfort, S. C., Nov. 9, 1861.” 
e 


the health and happiness of bis wife should buy one of 
these machines to assist her in lessening life’s toilsome 
task.— Marlboro’ Gazette, July 13, 1861. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
And for sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, 221 Washing- 
ton Street, 
N elaborate Work, entitled “ Relation of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions to 
Slavery. By Charles K. Whipple,”—a volume of nearly 
250 pages. In cloth, 37 cents—in paper covers, 25 cents. 
Aug. 30. 
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